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Some men who make goods to sell haven’t 
time to advertise. THEY TELL US SO. 


They admit it would have been a splendid 
thing if they had begun to advertise years 
ago. But they believe that it’s too late 
now—it would upset their whole business. 


IT WOULD, It would deal them a staggering blow 
from which they would never recover. It would make 
their factories thrill from end to end with the sensation 
of new life, new profits and sufficient time to stop and 
look around for the best paying business. 


No manufacturing business is too busy or too ham- 
pered by trade arrangements to BEGIN ADVERTIS- 
ING A TRADEMARK NOW. 


We would like to personally discuss the matter. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
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Population 500 
Rating $200,000 High 


What does it mean? 


Here, in a town of 100 families, is a general store doing 
at least $600,000 annual business. For every general store 
turns its capital 3 to 5 times a year. 


Does this mean that every family buys $6,000 a year 
from this one store? 


I’ll tell you what it means. It means that the time has 
come for every enterprising manufacturer to 


Look into Wisconsin Conditions 


It means that this store, like hundreds of others through- 
out the State, is doing a smashing big trade with our pros- 
perous farmers who live within a radius of 15 miles of the 
town. 


And some live manufacturers are supplying the goods. 
Largely it has been in the past unknown houses. But the 
farmers are demanding better merchandise. They have 
shown a surpising willingness to respond to well planned 
advertising in their favorite paper— 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Let us show you what other manufacturers in non- 
competitive lines are gaining in increased sales and extra 
profits. 


Let us show you how ready are the Farmers of Wis- 
consin for the best of everything in general merchandise 
when properly presented. 

We do not say that what we will show you will lead at 
once to the planning of a Wisconsin Campaign. We simply 
say you cannot know what might be in store for you here 
until you know. the facts. 


Where shall we send the information? 
THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 


ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 


GEO. W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Special Representative, Eastern Representatives, 
First Nat’! Bank Bldg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York. 
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Vor. LXX. 


WHY UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES SHOULD 
ADVERTISE. 


“pRESS AGENTS” FOR GREAT UNI- 
VERSITIES AN ABSURDITY—SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES THAT ARE UNKNOWN 
—DEVELOPING NEW CROPS OF STU- 
DENTS. 








Not many people know that 
Yale University has a press agent. 
Yet it is so—and, in the light of 
the modern advertising idea, the 
fact is enough to cause Yale ad- 
vertising men to blush for their 
alma mater. 

That a great world-famous in- 
stitution like Yale University 
should have as its only method of 
publicity a press agent working 
the wires for “mentions” is com- 
parable to the National Biscuit 
Company or Ivory Soap confining 
their efforts to secure public inter- 
est to free puffery of the press 
agent type. , 

There are a score big, fine argu- 
ments for Yale which do not lose 
in force or dignity one single jot 
when put down in print over the 
university’s official signature. 
There are a score and more spe- 
cial curriculums, special opportu- 
nities for special classes of stu- 
dents which a great many parents 
and young men would read eag- 
erly and thank the university for 
bringing to their attention. But it 
does nothing—but pay a press 
agent! . 

Harvard University’s elective 
system is not known or under- 
stood by thousands who on know- 
ing and understanding it might 
be started toward the Cambridge 
campus. Its School of Finance 
and Business Administration is 
one of the most practical and val- 
uable courses ever put on a unii- 
versity list (except that it pro- 
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vides for every other business 
topic imaginable except advertis- 
ing and marketing problems). 

Why do not these two great 
universities use publications in a 
modern way to secure students? 
It is certainly not because they do 
not desire “publicity’—else they 
would not stand for press agents; 
and it is also certain that it is not 
because they don’t want more stu- 
dents. The only remaining factor 
is the wearisome old tradition 
about “lack of dignity”’—which is 
so inconsistent with the press 
agent idea that it is to laugh, 
rather sadly, that dignity should 
be viewed in that way. 

Yale is far from being alone, 
however, in the press agent pol- 
icy. Chicago University, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and others fol- 
low exactly the same policy. Nor 
does this policy stay inside the 
pale of the purely harmless and 
useful press agent whom the 
newspapers welcome because he 
provides whatever they want 
whenever they ask. These press 
agents keep the mails warm with 
“dope”—interesting, of course, but 
a most picayune method of a great 
educational institution to secure 
more students. 

Ideas of university curriculums 
and elective systems and pedagogy 
are changing so and the tendency 
toward special courses is so 
marked that few young men or 
parents have any coherent idea of 
what the universities offer for the 
development of character and 
training for definite vocations. 
Universities and colleges have 
committed themselves many years 
ago as believers in advertising— 
through catalogs, etc.; but they 
are very long in appreciating the 
futility of catalogs when the right 
people don’t get to see them. 

The number of arguments which 
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a live, strong university has to of- 
fer are many and highly interest- 
ing. The International Corre- 
spondence School has picked up 
thousands of young men who 
might have been drawn into col- 
leges and universities if they had 
been shown why and how. Some 
universities have even started cor- 
respondence.. schools. Columbia 
University is working out a sys- 
tem by which it hopes to get many 
thousands of students in New 
York and vicinity for special 
work. And it will—if it adver- 
tises. At present it has a remark- 
able series of free lectures daily 
which is advertised only by those 
newspapers which consider it 
news. In the West there are uni- 
versities with special training for 
agriculture, journalism and many 
other things which would attract 
hundreds more if thoroughly 
known. 

College and university educa- 
tion is looked at by an enormous 
class as entirely beyond them; 
whereas they could be shown to 
mutual advantage how they can 
afford it and should afford it. 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, in his recent annual report, 
severely scores college advertising, 
which he said was wrong from the 
time that Harvard University put 
the first college ad in the Atlantic 
Monthly in 1870. 

Most of the considerable com- 
ment called forth by his long ar- 
raignment of advertising assumes 
that Dr. Pritchett’s criticisms are 
against advertising as a principle. 
The real effect of his words, how- 
ever, is simply to prove the con- 
tention that universities and col- 
leges should quit their press agent 
schemes and half-baked and short- 
sighted advertising methods and 
use advertising in the honorable, 
informative and fitting way in 
which advertising is being used by 
many other honorable institutions, 
with quite as much prestige and 
ethical standards to maintain as 
any college in the land. 

Dr. Pritchett tells how alumni 
members at some colleges “are or- 
ganized into groups which in large 
measure drop the natural and de- 
sirable social relations of alumni 
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and become what are known in the 
West as ‘booster’ clubs, their real 
reason for existence being to bring 
s:udents and money to their uni- 
versity.” The attitude of the uni- 
versity to the public is affected 
similarly. Presidents and _profes- 
sors are sent on “barking” tours, 
to “touch” friends of the institu- 
tion and “rope” students, 

He relates further practices 
which are obviously out of keeping 
with university dignity, and he is 
perfectly right. 

Universities and colleges will 
have ‘o learn just what many busi- 
ness concerns are learning, that 
there is only one dignified way to 
secure more patronage, and that is 
by frankly and carefully stating 
the facts which should convince, 
Whether such statements are made 
by word of mouth or in print 
makes no difference in the method 
—it is advertising, and the print- 
er’s ink method, rightly used, is 
by far the more dignified and also 
the most resultful. 
+o —_—_ 

BOOKS ON ADVERTISING OB- 
TAINABLE FROM “PRINT. 
ERS’ INK.” 








Tue AMERICAN PULLEY Company. 

PuIvaveLpuia, Pa., March 10, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you do us the favor of lettin 
us know the names and addresses o 
the publishers of the two following 


books: 

“Modern Advertising,” by Calkins 
& Holden. 

“Psychology of Advertising,” by 


Prof. Walter Dill Scott. 

We understand these two books ar? 
standard in their particular way. If 
you can also give us the titles and pub- 
lishers of a few other similar books re- 
garding advertising we would esteem it 
a favor. 

C. S. Howtett, 
Sales Manager. 

[Eprtortat Note.—The book “Mod- 
ern Advertising” is published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. The other 
volume, “Psychology of Advertising,’ 
is published by Smali, Maynard & Co., 
Boston. These books and any others 
on the subject of advertising can be 
purchased from Printers’ INK, 1% 
West Thirty-first Street, New York.] 





Alexander Butts, associate editor of 
the Kansas City Star for many years, 
died March 4th. 





So long as some lawyers are willing 
to work for the free advertising to be 
obtained, Harry Thaw’s efforts to ob- 
tain freedom are not likely to be dis- 
continued,—_Des Moines Tribune. 
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Mount Pleasant Academy 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON 
Founded 1814 


February 25, 1909. 
Mr. George H. Hazen, 
Century Magazine, 
New York City. 
My dear Mr. Hazen :— 

You ask me about my advertising for the com- 
ing year. My advertising will be almost entirely 
restricted to the magazines. It has been my pol- 
icy for some years to plan my advertising cam- 
paign with The Century Magazine at the top of 
the list, not because The Century has so great a 
circulation, but because so little of the ammuni- 
tion fired through the columns of The Century 
goes astray; nearly all of it reaches the mark. 
I frequently know of pupils received direct from 
The Century, and I believe that a far larger per- 
centage of The Century circulation than that of: 
any other magazine reaches the people I am after; 
and even if they see my card in some other period- 
ical, they will look in The Century to see if it 
is there before they write to me for information. 

I should give up all'the other magazines before 
I gave up The Century. 

You may expect my usual reservation of space 
in The Century for this year’s advertising. 

Very truly yours, 
C. F. Brusre. 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY 


is in a much more flourishing condition than when Mr. Brusie 
became principal; than before the institution was advertised in 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


A result partly due to Brusie. 
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NEW ENGLAND’S NEED FOR 
MAKING AND. KEEPING 
NATION-WIDE MARKETS. 


FUTILITY OF INTROSPECTION AND 
CONSERVATISM—THE WAITING 
MARKETS IN EVERY SECTION OF 
THE COUNTRY—THINKING AND 
FEELING NATIONALLY — ADDRESS 
AT PILGRIM PUBLICITY DINNER 
BOSTON. 








By Erman J. Ridgway. 
Publisher Everybody's Magazine. 


Mr. New England Business, . 


when I consider what. you have 
done, how wonderfully you have 
maintained your prestige on cot- 
ton, woolens, boots, shoes, pa- 
pers, lamps, print goods, clocks, 
hardware, jewelry,: hats, much of 
all the stuff that goes into the 
everyday life of everyday people, 
when I consider how you yet hold 
the premiership against all the 
rest of America, if not against the 
world, I feel like asking you to 
prescribe for me. 

But as you have come to me, I 
must, like an honest doctor, be 
disagreeable if necessary, and pos- 
sibly, like a good doctor, I may 
put my finger on the trouble 
where the patient least. suspects 
it. Your trouble, if you have any, 
is in your head. 

You’ve got too much sense; 
you reason too well; you think 
too much; you are cursed with 
the futility of figures; you sit here 
trying to figure the end before 
you start, which is right, of 
course, but when you have made 
your figures, when you realize 
that all is not well, when you 
know that your splendid prestige 
is threatened, instead of the dar- 
ing that carried your fathers over 
unknown seas to unknown worlds, 
instead of the daring that is car- 
rying your blood brothers in the 
great West and the great South 
to their crowning achievements, 
some of you sit here figuring. 


THINK AND FEEL NATIONALLY. 


While all the rest of the country 
is moving forward with colossal 
strides, here some of you sit with 
all kinds of money and all kinds 
of nerve and little daring, toying 
with a figure puzzle while the sky 


is full of signs. The first thing 
you know the rest of the country 
will go off and leave you sitting 
on your Plymouth Rock listening 
to the wild waves saying, “O, 
where is my wandering business 
to-night ?” 

Where are the sons of that race 
of dreamers who handed down 
free religion, a free ballot, free 
schools and a free press? That 
race of nation builders who sent 
their money and their blood to de- 
velop the mines and the railroads 
and the granaries of the great 
West? That rugged race whose 
stanch ships adventured every 
sea, whose sturdy merchantmen 
traded in every port? There was 
nothing timid about their spirit, 
nothing provincial about their 
viewpoint. 

Business men of New England, 
do you know what is going on in 
this country? Do you see a hun- 
dred, two hundred millions of 
Americans? Is your thought 
parallel with the giant times? Do 
you thrill with the world forces 
throbbing in your blood? Do you 
think and feel nationally? Some 
of you do, I know; but as a class 
do you in the way that other sec- 
tions do? Do you dream enough? 

Now what is advertising? Ad- 
vertising is faith. The substance 
of things hoped for. Conserva- 
tism never moved any mountains. 
Advertising is bread upon the 
waters, pollen upon the prairies, 
fertilizer upon waste places. Ad- 
vertising is merchandising by 
wireless; the winged salesman, 
tireless, sleepless, silver-tongued, 
hail-fellow in office, kitchen and 
library, suggesting comforts and 
necessities before the need is born, 
creating new markets, building 
new factories, selling the surplus. 

Advertising makes for better 
furnished homes, for better 
dressed people, for better food, 
for more health, for greater com- 
fort, for bigger life, and inciden- 
tally advertising makes the adver- 
tiser a bigger, broader man; it 
makes him a national figure. 

How is it done? A single re- 
cent example. Somebody invents 
an article. You know how tt 
would have been marketed a few 
years ago. To-day the owner 
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goes to an advertising agent, tells 
him just what he has, the agent 
studies the article carefully and 
its relations to the market, then 
submits a plan. If the advertiser 
is game they start right in with 
large space, and in two months 
everybody in America knows 
about it. Old-fashioned mer- 
chandising required millions of 
dollars, thousands of men and 
years upon years to do what is 
nowadays done in a few months 
and at relatively small expense. 


FROM THE MILL TO THE HOME. 


Careful, honest advertisers have 
built up a great confidence in ad- 
vertised articles. People read, 
believe and buy. It is hard for 
you to realize that people in re- 
mote states, sections and hamlets 
are reached. Get this in your 
minds. The people in this country 
are very much alive, very wide 
awake and very well posted. 

Every year, more and more, 
they buy the goods with a name. 
Flour, sugar, silks, clothing, 
household stuffs, everything. They 
ask for them by the name at the 
stores. You know it. You do it 
yourself. It doesn’t take a prophet 
to see no profit in nameless goods 
a few years hence, and the first 
men in the field get the fun and 
the cream. 

The stage, ox team, post road, 

stage coach day is a tradition. 
The long, roundabout road from 
maker to user, through commis- 
sion man, jobber, wholesaler, 
traveling salesman and _ retailer 
served its generation. But the 
times demand the shortest, quick- 
est, cheapest route from the mill 
through the store to the home. A 
new age is upon us, the age of 
publicity, the age of merchandis- 
ing by wireless. 
_ It would be reflection upon your 
intelligence to name the businesses 
made successful by advertising. 
You know them, and it’s up to you 
to begin to find out how this new 
method of merchandising is go- 
ing to affect your particular line 
of business. 

If you want a nation-wide mar- 
ket for your goods, how can you 
get it? If you have a nation- 
wide market for your goods, how 


can you keep it? How can you 
meet the red-hot competition of 
great and growing houses in other 
sections? 

It would be invidious to name 
any New England houses thus 
menaced, nor have I any advice 
for any specific houses. This 
much I know: If I were a New 
England manufacturer, I would 
make it my first business to sup- 
ply the merchants and people of 
New England. I wouldn't let 
Chicago or St. Louis or any other 
place walk with impunity on the 
grass in my front yard or flirt 
with my domestics. 

After that, if I had output and 
ammunition, I would keep Chi- 
cago and St. Louis so busy tack- 
ing up “Keep off,” “Beware the 
dog” signs they would not find 
time to even glance in my direc- 
tion. I would carry my business 
in ever-widening circles to the 
ends of the earth. If you wish 
to know what advertising will do 
for your particular business, send 
for an advertising agent. 

I know you are accustomed to 
think of advertising men as mere 
dreamers. A good agent is 
wedded to no methods, married to 
no mediums. He will study your 
business and out of a large ex- 
perience tell you what to do and 
why. They back their faith. 

Publishers supply a quick, cheap 
route from the merchant to the 
people. Few publishers make 
more than a fair living. If one 
section neglects the facilities they 
furnish and the opportunities, 
other sections will not. 

For merchants and manufac- 
turers who are looking back, down 
or in, I have this injunction: 
Look ahead, look up and look out. 
Do not fear to dream yourselves 
and do not scoff at dreamers. 
“They are the blazers of the way 
who never wear Doubt’s band- 
ages on their eyes; who starve 
and chill and hurt but hold to 
courage and to hope because they 
know there is always proof oi 
truth for those who try, that only 
cowardice and lack of faith can 
keep a seeker from his chosen 
goal, but if his heart be strong 
and if he dream enough and 
dream it hard he can attain.” 
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MERCHANDISING WITH 
STREET CARS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


“BIG TEN” GIVEN A GOOD DISTRIBU- 
TION BY A UNIQUE CAMPAIGN IN 
WHICH STREET CARS WERE A 
STRONG FACTOR—A CASE GIVEN TO 
GROCERS FREE AS A STARTER. 


“Big Ten” was a_ cleansing 
product, put up in tin cans, when 
the cleanser wave of advertising 
swept the land. It was made at 
Wayne Junction, Pa., and it made 
no effort to take its light out from 
under the bushel, but seemed sat- 
isfied for years to let the limited 
Pennsylvania public of house- 
wives remain as the sole support. 

There may have been an ele- 
ment of strategy in this “lying 
back,” for all the time the adver- 
tising of the other cleansers was 
educating the country to that kind 
of cleaning product. The pre- 
sumption of this strategical ele- 
ment becomes stronger when it is 
known that the product was con- 
tro‘led by the brothers Wrigley, 
who had been doing a few stunts 
on their own hook for Spearmint 
gum. 

The career of “Big Ten” as an 
advertised actuality began about 
December 1, 1909. The promoters 
naturally enough had a leaning to- 
ward the street cars and so into 
the street cars “Big Ten” went. 
Not the cars of the whole country, 
but only those of New England 
where the hamlet, village and city 
communities are knit together with 
a close web of troileys, were first 
selected. 

The cars in New England sur- 
pass a total of 5,000, and they pass 
through over 3,000 communities, 
large and small. “Big Ten” cards 
were taken out in all of these and 
were changed every little while, 
because it was a “teaser” cam- 





paign. 

In all about $25,000 was spent 
in the three months ending with 
March 1st and “Big Ten” became 
noised around the New England 
community pretty thoroughly. But 
a noise, merely, would not save 
the day for the new cleanser and 
the advertisers knew that well 
enough. Their experience in the 


New England territory had taught 
them a thing or two about the 
merchandising conditions there 
They wanted the buyer whom the 
“Big Ten” advertising took into a 
grocery store to get it and get it 
without any hems and haws from 
the grocer. 

The good-will of the grocers 
was secured by one bold stroke, 
The twelve thousand grocers in 
New England were sent 13,000 








“TEASER” 


CAR ADS. 


cases of “Big Ten” cleanser, with 
the compliments of the makers. 
With this gift stock on his hands 
a grocer was willing instantly to 
turn it into money when a prospect 
lined up the other side of his 
counter. This gift stock cost an 
additional $10,000, but it turned a 
trick that would in former days 
have taken years to accomplish. 

The “Big Ten” interests report 
that the growing number of “re- 
peat orders” indicates that the 
campaign thus far has been en- 
tirely successful. 


—_ tt Oo 
NEW REFERENCE BOOK 





The egg Publicity Association 
have issued a very useful handbook of 
information. It contains the addresses, 
telephone numbers and names of 580- 
licitors of all the Boston agencies, 
newspapers and other publications. It 
also contains a complete list of the 
Boston special representatives, with full 
information about their lists, addresses, 
etc. It contains full information re- 
garding the Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion, constitution, directors, committees 
and members. The book is for free 
distribution and copy may be obtained 
by applying to the secretary, Carroll J. 
Swan, 24 Milk Street, Boston. 
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The Chicago Record-Herald 


Prints more educational advertising than 
any other western newspaper : : ; 


The Chicago Record-Herald 


Thoroughly covers the Middle West —_ 
a known high quality circulation 


The Chicago Record-Herald 


Maintains an information bureau of Schools 
and Colleges that is actively co-operating 
with parents in searchof the proper _— 
for their sons and daughters : 


The Chicago Record-Herald 


Thus gives valuable assistance without 
additional expense to the advertisers, mak- 
ing its advertising more valuable from a 
standpoint of quality and quantity than 
that of any other western newspaper 


RATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 


THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
154 Washington Street, CHICAGO - - 437 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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HUMAN NATURE IN AD- 
VERTISING. 





KNOWLEDGE OF IT LIES WITHIN OUR- 
SELVES—RESPONSIVENESS OF THE 
MAN IN THE STREET—EXTERNAL 
FACTS NOT THE VITAL PART OF 
ADVERTISING—HOW STARRETT 
OVERCAME THE OBJECTION THAT 
HE WAS UNKNOWN—ADDRESS BE- 
FORE DETROIT ADCRAFT CLUB, 
MARCH 8TH. 





By James H. Collins. 


There is an old story about a 
farmer, up in New England, who 
found the barn-door open one 
morning and a fine horse missing. 
The animal had got loose in the 
night and disappeared. 

All that day the farmer spent 
searching for his horse, but with- 
out success. So finally, on his way 
home through the village, he 
stopped at the store and offered 
a reward of five dollars for the 
animal’s return. 

A, half-witted fellow sitting by 
the stove got up and went our, 
telling the farmer to wait there a 
little while, and in less than haif 
an hour came back, leading the 
missing horse. 

“Now, see here, Charlie,” said 
the owner, as he paid over the 
money, “I want you to tell me 
just how you did that. Did you 
know where he was?” 

“Why, no,” said the half-witted 
fellow. 

“Well, how did you find him, 
then?” 

“Why, I jes’ set down an’ 
thought to myself: Suppose I wuz 
a hoss. Suppose I got loose. 
Where would I go? An’ I went 
there, an’ he had.” 

Now, in studying human nature, 
for advertising or any other pur- 
pose, it is important to put your- 
self in the other fellow’s place— 
to sit down and decide what you 
would do, and where you would 
go, if you were a horse. 

But there is something more to 
human nature study than that. 

Most of us take the wrong road 
the very moment we set out to get 
acquainted with human nature. 

For we assume that it is entirely 
a matter of putting ourselves in 


the other fellow’s place—that hy- 
man nature is a quality that we 
must discover in other people. We 
imagine that if we can only put 
our fingers on Jones’s pet vanity 
it will be easy to sell him a bi! of 
goods. 

But that is undoubtedly wrong, 

About all of us can ever know 
of human nature lies right inside 
ourselves. If it isn’t there now, it 
will have to go inside and become 
part of us. And so it is really 
ourselves that we must study—not 
Jones. 

Knowledge of human nature js 
a mighty force in any walk of life, 

But it is always a man—never 
a method. 

There is no specific way to do 
this thing—you’ve got to be it. 

Last month, in Connecticut, | 
was making a study of a large 
factory and its processes for the 
purpose of writing a descriptive 
book for popular distribution. As 
I went through the many depart- 
ments I met superintendents, man- 
agers, foremen and workmen who 
had grown gray developing cer- 
tain parts of the process. There 
was no detail of that whole busi- 
ness, big or little, upon which they 
could not give me abundant infor- 
mation. The advertising manager 
brought me there to study the 
processes and the product from 
the human side, telling the man in 
the street, so he would catch some 
of the interest in the goods, and 
know how they were made, and 
wherein value and quality lay. 

“Here, don’t you want some pa- 
per to jot down a few facts as we 
go-along?” he asked. 

“No, thank you—I’ve got a lit- 
tle pad in my pocket.” 

“How can you remember all 
we’ve seen so far. Why, most of 
it is brand-new to me, because 
the processes have been improved 
since I went through the factory 
last year. And this is only one- 
tenth of the whole plant, you 
know.” 

“Well, I don’t want to remem- 
ber too much of it, for the story 
isn’t in these facts at all, nor in 
your factory. It’s in myself, ana 
we are merely walking through 
the plant to develop it, about as a 
photographic plate is developed.” 
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He couldn’t see exactly how it 
was possible for me to get a clear 
conception of the plant by such 
light skimming over its surface 
aspects. But in two or three days, 
as the story began to come out 
in my own consciousness, he saw 
the point, and understoo! the 
method. 

You will find most literary 
workers speaking of literary ma- 
terial as though it were some- 
thing to be seen, weighed, jotted 
down on paper, and carried 
around in the hand. You will find 
a good many advertising men 
speaking and thinking of advertis- 
ing material in the same way. But 
the best material for both literary 
and advertising purposes has no 
tangible form as fact to be written 
down in notes. It is merely a 
clearer realization of something in 
the consciousness of the man who 
writes the article or the advertis- 
ing booklet. Your house sends you 
through the factory to get new 
ideas about the process, to become 
more alert and alive to the possi- 
bilities of its goods, so that you 
can tell the consumer, and make 
him more alert and alive and de- 
sirous of possessing sume of 
then:. Well, you won't find much 
in the factory that can be put 
down on paper, in-the form of 
notes, but when you have finished 
your tour, and got back to your 
desk, and taken up your pencil to 
write, you will find that a change 
has gone on in your conscious- 
ness. You knew something he- 
fore, but now you know more. 
You were certain of the facts yes- 
terday, but to-day the facts fairly 
burn to get out onto paper, and 
into printed words, so that they 
may act upon others. This change 
in your way of thinking is literary 
or advertising material. 

It is all inside yourself. It is 
not anything that you can find out 
by. observing the weaknesses or 
vanities of Jones, Brown or Rob- 
inson, but is what you are. Most 
of us are tempted to write articles 
or advertising with the idea that 
we must adapt our proposition to 
the limited understanding of the 
man in the street: We fear there 
are points about our goods he 
won’t understand. We think our 


goods are a little too good for 
him, and that our company’s pol- 
icy of breadth and honesty is a 
generation ahead of him. So we 
find ourselves instinctively dilut- 
ing, adapting, shaping’ our adver- 
tising story to what we assume to 
be his limited understanding. 

We can never get much out of 
human nature by this way of 
working, because the man in the 
street is a good deal like a mirror 
and gives back merely a reflection 
of yourself, and responds to the 
biggest and best there is in you. 
This applies to goods, and the ad- 
vertising copy you wrote to-day, 
and the sale you hope to make to- 
morrow. It is not merely a beau- 
tiful ideal, but a most practical 
proposition, hard as nails. The 
man in the street is always a trifle 
bigger, broader, more receptive, 
intelligent and appreciative than 
the very best that you dare expect 
from him. No matter how large 
your ambitions for your goods or 
business, they can be realized in 
human nature, and will echo back 
from him. 

I know this sounds like a large 
order. Yet it is so true that hard- 
ly any business concern to-day is 
living up to the full possibilities 
of its proposition. 

One of the ablest contractors in 
this country is Theodore Starrett, 
a man who, during the past twenty 
years, has put up hundreds of sky- 
scrapers, developing new ways of 
handling labor, and a system of 
supervision that saves cost to the 
owners. He found it advisable to 
enter New York. The field was 
larger, and he could deal with big- 
ger units. But no sooner had he 
got into the Eastern field than he 
found two kinds of trouble on his 
hands. In the first place, he was 
not known. His bid on a con- 
tract might be lowest, and when 
he appeared before a board of di- 
rectors and explained ways of 
saving cost in construction his 
talk never failed to carry weight. 
He made such good impressions 
that in every instance it would 
come down to a question about 
Starrett himself. 

“Who is this man Starrett?” the 
directors would ask. Echo would 
answer “Who?” Competitors usu- - 
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ally made a more detailed answer. 

The second kind of trouble he 
had to deal with was these same 
competitors, large, strong, able 
concerns which had been in the 
building business in the East for 
many years, and had become more 
or less sanctified as institutions. 

Well, to get around these diffi- 
culties, Mr. Starrett, who is an 
able man with the pen, began pub- 
lishing little advertising talks in 
New York daily papers— talks 
about possibilities for saving cost, 
and. explanations of his methods 
of managing big building jobs. 

There are not many hundred 
men in New York who are in a 
position to become customers of a 
builder like Mr. Starrett, because 
he handles very large contracts. 
Instead of trying to reach just 
those few hundred big men, how- 
ever, and impress his proposition 
upon them, he published his talks 
in practically every daily newspa- 
per in the metropolis for several 
months, and in such position that 
his opinions and claims touching 
the methods that ought to be fol- 
lowed in putting up a million-dol- 
lar office building would be read 
by the man who was not big 
enough in a business way to rent 
an office in such a building after 
it was finished. He spent some 
ten thousand dollars in newspaper 
space in a few months, by methods 
that would probably have been 
condemned in advance by many 
experienced advertising men, 

What were the results? 

So far as they could be directly 
traced—nothing whatever., 

Yet this advertising made Star- 
rett secure in the East. Boards of 
directors stopped asking, “Who is 
this man Starrett?” and accepted 
him as a matter of course. It made 
him a fixture in the local situation, 
with as good a status as the oldest 
Eastern building companies. 

To my way of thinking this feat 
in advertising could never have 
peen accomplished by a man nar- 
row enough to have tried to con- 
fine the telling of his story to just 
the few hundred men who could 
become his customers. Its success 
lay essentially in the broad appeal 
to everybody, and its inspiration 
lay in a warm human interest in 


everybody which is typical of The- 
odore Starrett. 

Follow the same thought into a 
more familiar field—the automo- 
bile business. More than a hun- 
dred thousand cars were manu- 
factured in this country last year, 
That is not a great many for our 
home and export trade. It weuld 
be good theoretical reasoning to 
assume that only about one thou- 
sand persons in one city could pos- 
sibly be interested in buying a car, 
and to cut out printed advertising 
altogether and reach that thousand 
blue-bloods through the very best 
salesmen one could hire. Why, if 
the manufacturers could get to- 
gether and apportion this business 
among themselves, saving adver- 
tising cost, they would probably 
save aS much money in publicity 
as they make on their cars under 
present conditions. But we all 
know that the very life of the au- 
tomobile industry is rooted in 
widespread advertising. We know 
that the automobile is so interest- 
ing to the man in the street that 
advertising must be freely placed 
before even the people who can 
only afford to stand on the side- 
walk and see the taxicabs go by. 

Now, the automobile advertising 
man who cannot catch this basic 
human interest—this something 
about an automobile that makes it 
appeal instantly to the most con- 
servative citizen, even though it is 
utterly hopeless for him to ever 
think of buying a car—will never 
exploit his product on the broadest 
human basis. And if he doesn’t 
make his product known on that 
broad basis, inevitably there will 
come times when the sale of a car 
is hanging in the balance, and the 
balance will tip the other way, be- 
cause when the man in the street 
was asked for his opinion he said, 
“T never heard of it.” 

(To be continued) 


-—— +08 


Negotiations which have been in 
progress for a long time have been con- 
cluded for the sale of the Sun and the 
Star, morning and afternoon newspa- 

ts, of St. John, N. B., which have 

en issued by one management to the 
owners of the Telegraph and the Times. 
Publication of the Sun and the Sitar 
will cease March 19th. This will leave 
St. John with two morning and two 
afternoon dailies. 
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A Sure Proof of 


Market Value 


Both of the farmer as a market, and Orange Judd 
Weeklies as a medium for reaching him, was their 
GARDEN ANNUAL issue, containing 199 columns 
(35,024 agate lines) of paid advertising, including 17 full 
page advertisements, and one double page spread. Not a 
line of medical, financial or objectionable advertising either, 
but the most representative, highest class advertisers in the 
country. 

For the keenest general, as well as agricultural, adver- 
tisers find they reach the most prosperous farmers through 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


The acknowledged leaders of the weekly farm press, 
which are read by the most intelligent, money-making 
farmers who demand advertised, trade-marked goods of 
their dealers, as well as buy by mail from direct advertisers. 


Orange Judd Farmer covers the Central West; Ameri- 
can Agriculturist: the Middle and Southern States; New 
England Homestead, the New England States. 305,000 


circulation weekly guaranteed. Here is real market value. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Headquarters : 


Western Ofes 439-441 Lafayette Street Eaaore Ofee: 
1448 Masqestte Bulking New York 1-57 wae eee ; 
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The Strong Grip which Comor: 
is largely due tobe fc 


It Holds to the Faith of the Faker 
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TOMFORT goes to the Farmers 


Its Million and a Quarter monthly circulation covers all the 
best agricultural sections in every State and Territory. 


ComFORT reaches one in nine of the country homes in the 
United States, and a larger proportion of the well-to-do, 
progressive rural families. 


No other publication in America even approaches COMFORT 
in size or extent of its rural circulation;—it has no rival in this. 


ComrorT is the Farmers’ 
All-round Family Paper 


The farmers throughout the country still show a tinge of Puritanism 
their religion and othics, which is ndiculed and cancatured on the 
fs stage and by the city papers. 

The country people are as shocked by Dr. Eliot’s “new religion” 
they are by reports of what they regard as a lax standard of morality 
certain circles of supposed refinement. 

ComFoRrT stands for the highest ideals that have glorified the tradi- 


of New England, and “shows its faith by its works”of practical 
ity systematically conducted through one of its regular departments. 


Comrort Holds a Unique Position 
In the Hearts of the Farmer Folk 


close 15th of month previous to date of issue. Apply through any reliable 
advertising agency or direct to 





’ Pub., Inc. CHICAGO OFFICE: 


fluence All Its Own 


8. 
FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
GAZINE 


Leadership 


ROM its foundation, twenty-five years ago, 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGA- 

ZINE has been a particularly effective ad- 
vertising medium for reaching the New England 
public. The ten years of its present ownership 
have given it a pre-eminent position in the national 
field, but without surrender of the acknowledged 
leadership in its home section. 

Practically all successful campaigns of New 
England advertisers have included this magazine 
—many have used it exclusively. It is an un- 
equalled selling force each month in over 50,000 
New England homes, from which mail orders are 
taken at very low cost. It has also made many re- 
markable successes in placing new articles in the 
hands of the leading dealers, both jobbing and re- 
tail, throughout the territory. 


There is no waste to this circulation. 


Tho Phelps Publishing Gomparty) 


Now York + Springheld, Mass. + Chicago 
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NEW IMPETUS TO NEW 
ENGLAND SHOE AD- 
VERTISING. 





THOMAS G. PLANT PREPARING TO 
ADVERTISE — BREAKS AWAY FROM 
SHOE MACHINERY MONOPOLY— 
MANY BIG NON-ADVERTISING CON- 
CERNS—KING QUALITY SHOE’S EF- 
FECTIVE CAMPAIGN—SHOE TREES 
ON TRIAL, 





It has only recently become gen- 
erally known that other sections 
have been crowding New Eng- 
land’s reputation as a shoe center, 
and that foreign shoes have in- 
vyaded New England right on her 
own manufacturing ground. 

But although deliberate in ac- 
tion, New England is making a 
distinct and forceful defense of its 
old-time supremacy, and some in- 
teresting things are happening in 
the shoe market. 

One of the peculiar and subter- 
ranean reasons assigned by some 
for the stultification of the shoe 
industry until the past few years 
was the iron sway of the United 
Shoe Machinery Company, which 
controls the patents and manu- 
facture of the greater part of 
shoe-making machinery. This 
concern does not sell its machin- 
ery, merely leasing it, and thus 
keeps a hold upon the shoe indus- 
try in New England that is quite 
all-powerful. 

Many manufacturers have talked 
about severing the iron hold of 
the machinery monopoly, but only 
a handful have plucked up nerve 
to do so, and almost every one of 
these has memorably failed. The 
amount of money sunk by those 
who thought they could pit them- 
selves against the machinery con- 
trol in New England has become 
legendary. 

But the case becomes different 
when a man of remarkable genius 
acts. Thomas G. Plant, who is a 
power in shoe manufacturing, and 
who up to recently has neither ad- 
vertised nor endeavored to become 
independent of the machinery 
monopoly, has just thrown off the 
yoke and is planning a national 
advertising campaign. 

This event is indicative of a 
widespread new spirit in New 
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England shoe manufacturing, 
which is opening up great possi- 
bilities. Few people, except per- 


haps the advertising men who 
have been at workin the shoe 
centers, know that in spite of the 
already famous names of shoes in 
New England, there are a great 
many bigger plants and bigger or- 
ganizations absolutely unknown to 








SHOE COMPANY, North Abington, Mass, U. S. A. 
A LIVE NEW SHOE ADVERTISER. 


the general public. They make 
shoes “for the trade,” to be later 
stamped with dealers’ or jobbers’ 
names and sold on a quantity ba- 
sis in which price far outshines 
quality. 

To the general public Regal 
shoes, for instance, represent a 
reputation and standing’ which 
seems to suggest many years of 





[We Want You To Try A Pair 
Of Shoe Trees At Our Expense. 
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ENERGETIC ADVERTISING OF SHOE TREES 
TO THE CONSUMER. 


growth. Yet Regal shoes were 
unknown when many other big 
factories of to-day had already 
reached their prime. Mr. Bliss 
was laughed at by the big shoe 
men, and Douglas was considered 
eccentric and a dreamer. 

The situation now is calling for 
some decided advertising activity 
on the part of old houses which 
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have trade-marked lines, and a 
real struggle for growth on the 
part of the “contract” factories. 

Several new trade-marked and 
advertised shoes have sprung up 
in. New England. “King Quality” 
shoes, made by the Arnold Shoe 
Company at North Abington, 
Mass., is one of these. A very 
live campaign was conducted to 
secure distribution through the 
means of dealers’ folders announ- 
cing general advertising in na- 
tional, weeklies and magazines, 
etc. This advertising in general 
mediums urged the consumer to 
write for a catalog, and it also 
contained a direct appeal at the 
bottom to dealers to write for a 
sample line. An excellent distri- 
edbution was secured with the 
limited advertising appropriation. 

Another interesting evidence of 
the waking up of not only shoe 
manufacturers, but also makers of 
allied lines of goods, is the cam- 
paign of the O. A. Miller Treeing 
Company, Brockton. This con- 
cern has been well known for 
years in the trade, and only within 
the last year realized the real 
market for shoe trees, both ex- 
isting and latent. Half pages in 
the magazines are sending people 
to the stores for thirty-day trials. 
A copy of the advertisement is 
made authority for the free trial, 
which (indirectly intended for 
dealers) says that the company 
guarantees him against loss. 

——_+o+___ 

The Trenton, N. }: Times is sending 
out a pamphlet, “The Story of a Rub- 
ber Industry,” which describes the 
tubber industries of Trenton, numberin 


eighteen. This is one of a series 0 
Times booklets on “Great Industries.” 

Don C. Seitz, of the New York 
World, and Edward F. Fowler, New 
— sales agent of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, will speak 
at the meeting of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association in Boston on March 30th. 
The relations of advertising and selling 
will be discussed. 





Underlying the advertising and sell- 
ing activity of the Fels hcp Mfg. 
Company, of Philadelphia, is a wise 
policy of co-operative effort between the 
cempany and its employes, who have 
just received $50,000 as their share of 
the profits made last year. Employes 
of thfee years or more record receive 
a dividend equal to 15 per cent of 
their annual wage; others of shorter 
period receive 12 per cent. 


* when one form “takes,” 


FREEMAN ON THE OPPORTUNI 
TIES OF THE PROFESSION. 


William C, Freeman, advertising 
manager of the New York Mail, was 
the speaker of the evening at the open- 
ing session of the West Side Y. M. C, 
A.’s Advertising Forum, New York, 
He took for his subject: ‘“Opportuni- 
ties in Advertising.” Mr, Freeman said, 
in part: “The opportunities in adver- 
tising are as numerous as the hairs of 
one’s head. No profession exacts high- 
er standards of the men who enter it, 
Advertising demands, more than any- 
thing else, that a candidate shall be of 
good character, that he have natural 
ability, and that he be an _ intuitive 
salesman. 

“When once the advertising germ 
gets hold of a man it seldom, if ever, 





lets go. It is a good germ, however. 
It may take on several different forms: 
Newspaper, magazine, booklet, _ bill- 


board, car.card, or circular. Usually, 
another, and 
finally all, soon follow. Some days the 
public wants candy; other days it wants 
castor oil. That is what makes adver- 
tising opportunities so numerous and 
varied. hen one multiplies the six 
forms of advertising mentioned by the 
number of non-advertisers as well as of 
advertisers, one gets a fair idea of the 
many opportunities in advertising. 
There are to-da gee | few ad- 
vertisers in New York. here are 
chances—hundreds of them—-to develop 
more of them. 

“Advertising has no set rules. In 
that it is different from most profes- 
sions. I heard a Columbia professor 
recently say that only the professions 
of art, literature and advertising have 
no set rules. I believe advertising is by 
far. the most important of the three. 
Advertising is to-day really an infant 
industry. 

“In advertising the two positions of 
many which count most are those of the 
advertising salesman and the advertis- 
ing copy writer. There are few poorly 
paid men in advertising. That is nec- 
essarily the case, inasmuch as adver- 
tising demands men of the greatest men- 
tal development and possibilities. You 
have to pay to get brains. In my day, 
I imagine I have hired, easily, 250 ad- 
vertising men. Of them, 200 are now 
making from $3,000 to $15,000 a year, 
and are still climbing. 

“Six years ago a young man started 
in the Brooklyn office of the New York 
World. That was in the days when 
merchants in Brooklyn saw no reason 
to advertise in New York papers. He 
developed a $75,000 business, and then 
went on the American, and is now do- 
ing a $150,000 a year net business. I 
mention the incident because this young 
man became fired with the worth of his 
proposition, which was Brooklyn ad- 
vertising in New York newspapers. 

“Be careful of the place you work. 
Refuse to work for the man or concern 
which accepts questionable advertising. 
And be careful to select the man you 
want to work with. There must 
team-work, Show me the irritable, self- 
ish, or slave-driving advertising head 
man, and I’ll show you an ineffectual 
advertising business.’ 
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The Chicago Examiner 


The Largest Morning and Sunday News- 
paper West of New York. 


Daily, 181,224 


Net paid circulation 


Sunday, 624,607 


Net paid circulation 


The SUNDAY EXAMINER reaches 
4,100 towns in the Great Middle West. These 
towns are full of prosperous people. Most of 
them are lacking in good schools. The chil- 
dren must be sent away to get educational ad- 
vantages lacking at home. THE EXAMIN- 
ER offers an unequalled opportunity for 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES wanting pupils from 
their big territory. Special Educational 
Rates. 





April 15th a new rate-card becomes effec- 
tive. Orders will be received at present rates 
prior to that date only. 





Address; Chicago Examiner 
146 Franklin Street, Chicago 


Eastern Office: Madison Square Building 
New York 
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ADVERTISING THAT HAS 
BUILT UP SCHOOLS. 





STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAVED FROM FAILURE BY CLEAN- 
CUT ADVERTISING — PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS RAPIDLY DEVELOPED—ALL- 
YEAR-ROUND ADVERTISING GROW- 
ING—ITHACA HIGH SCHOOL AD- 
VERTISING — GOOD LAYOUTS AND 
COPY. 





Even the most conservative 
schools which have been slow to 
advertise have been brought to 
see the consistency and practica- 
bility of advertising, after observ- 
ing other schools of high stand- 
ing. 

It is a necessity to get pupils, 
and it is foolish not to do the 
public the service of providing in- 
formation. The schools and col- 
leges of the country are spending, 
in the magazines carrying this 
class of advertising, the sum‘ of 
$300,000 a year. One issue of one 
magazine contained 318 school 
ads. Harper's for April, 1910, is 
carrying 31 more schools than last 
year, which was a big year. 
Scribner's, the Outlook, Century, 
Review of Reviews, World’s 
Wark, McClure’s, Everybody's 
and other magazines are carrying 
larger volumes than ever before. 
Forty schools that were advertis- 
ing twenty years ago are still ad- 
vertising—a convincing proof of 
results. One school—Lasell Sem- 
inary, the first school to advertise 
(1880), is still advertising. 

The newspapers are carrying 
large quantities of it, and fre- 
quently issue special editions. The 
Philadelphia North American last 
August issued a special edition of 
sixty-eight pages printed on su- 
per calendered paper. Advertis- 
ing in regular editions of news- 
papers is very heavy. Such pa- 
pers as the Chicago Record-Her- 
ald, the Kansas City Star, Brook- 
lyn Eagle, Indianapolis News, 
Washington Star, Seattle Times, 
Boston Herald, Boston Globe, 
Buffalo News, Cincinnati Enqut- 
rer, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Des 
Moines Capital, and other papers 
carry large quantities of educa- 
tional advertising. 


There is no set rule for success- 
ful school advertising. Schools 
are as different as individuals, and 
their individual claims must be 
properly presented to the right 
people. A careful adjustment of 
the space afforded to the best 
typographical and illustrative ar- 
rangement is necessary first of 
all; and it is easy to pick the suc- 
cessful advertisers from educa- 
tional pages, by their well-set-up 
layouts and contrasting illustra- 
tion and informative copy. 

It isacommon fault that stereo- 








is a home for the development of 
the better kind of boys ( The in- 
struction is thorough, the life sane, 
the equipment modern—that is why 
its influence makes for manhood 
@, Riverview is looking beyond the 
college entrance éxaminations 
G, Seventy-three years of consecutive 
management have given the school 
an exceptional knowledge of Boys 
@, Military discipline is under an 
officer detailed by the Secretary of 
War (These are a few of the 
things that make this school a posi- 
tive influence for a better manhood 
For catalogue, address 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., Box 705 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 











typed phrasing is indulged in, in 
the desire to stay within the 
bounds of scholastic propriety. It 
is a mistake, however, to prepare 
advertising on the assumption 
that set phrases must be clung to. 
What is harmful is not being dif- 
ferent, but being vague and exas- 
peratingly uncommunicative. 

One of the neatest and most 
effective military academy ads ap- 
pearing this year is that of the 
Culver Military Academy. _ It 
shows action in the illustration 
and is rich with suggestion. The 
copy, too, satisfied the investiga- 
tive parent. The Culver Academy 
has for some years done consis- 
tent and capable advertising, 
which has almost doubled its ros- 
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The best medium for 
school advertising is 
that medium which 
builds up an institu- 
tion by supplying it with students 
who will be a credit to it— 
that medium which has weight 
and influence in the homes 
where the advantages of the 
Private School are recognized, 
appreciated and acted upon. 
Not always the homes of the 
rich, but always the homes of 
innate refinement. For 24 years 
Scribner’s has been welcomed 
in such homes. As such homes 
have become more numerous 
the circulation of Scribner’s has 








increased. ‘To-day its value as 
a medium for advertising the 
best schools is unequalled—un- 
equalled in the extent of its 
circulation to homes that count. 
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ter with desirable pupils. Its be- 
lief in good advertising and the 
use of generous space is fixed and 
firm. 

The Staunton Military Academy 








has excellent reason to be a be- 
liever in the us2 of advertising, 
for it was saved from failure by 
good advertising. It had some- 
thing good to offer, but it was not 
able, until good advertising was 
used, to inform enough parents of 
its opportunities. It is now on 
splendid footing, and is a steady 
user of large space. 

Riverview Academy has tried a 
unique experiment by using all 
copy and no picture, and appeal- 
ing in very directly addressed 
copy to thinking parents. Al- 
though seventy-two years old, 
Riverview Academy has made a 
splendid spurt since advertising 
has been made a factor. This 
academy, like some others of a 
military character, has found it 
wise to subdue the military ap- 





“Ghe E.ly School for Girls: 






Greenwich, Coan. 
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peal and base the argument on 
character building. 

Riverview has been one of those 
schools, rapidly increasing, which 
believe in all-the-year-round ad- 


vertising. Bordentown Academy, 
National Park Seminary and oth. 
ers are among this group, which 
has demonstrated that it pays to 
talk to parents before the very 
time of decision and school open- 
ing—on the theory that parents 
are seriously thinking of their 
children’s schooling all year long, 

Schools frequently want to 
know the relative merits of mag- 
azine and newspaper advertising, 
As a matter of fact, there can be 
real “choice between them,” for 
they are not strictly competitive, 
Both should be used if possible, 
and special conditions govern the 
decision if only one of the two 
can be used. 

There are many strong parti- 
sans for newspapers among edu- 
cators. President M. H. Reaser, 
of Wilson College, says: “We 


| National Park Seminary 
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have used the classified columns 
of the daily newspapers and found 
this a very paying form of adver- 
tising. Indeed, we believe it is 
the best form. Our plan has been 
to keep standing a small adver- 
tisement in the educational col- 
umn, beginning in June and run- 
ning until the middle of Septem- 
ber. We have also used small 
display ads for the summer. 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
through its President, Thomas 
Fell, says: “We expend the bulk 
of our appropriation in small dis- 
play advertisements in the daily 
papers and magazines, and we 


find that we get much better re- 
turn from this than from space 


in an educational number. We 
run our display about two months 
prior to the reopening of our col- 
lege.” 

The Ithaca High School, at 
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Ithaca, N. Y., has demonstrated 
convincingly the benefits of adver- 
tising for publicly supported in- 
stitutions as well as to private 
ones. Situated in a little city that 
is the home of Cornell University, 
it has pitted itself in an interest- 
ing rivalry with two other schools 
in the city, both of them private, 
the Stiles and the Cascadilla. The 
copy of these three institutions 
has been a feature of the educa- 
tional advertising pages of the 
magazines for several years. All 
of them are prospering and it is 
interesting to note that the high 
school in the last ten years has 
built addition after addition to ac- 
commodate the out-of-town young 
people who have been attracted by 
the advertising. The students hail 
from almost every state in the 
Union and every country in the 
globe. The taxpayers are com- 
placently watching the growing 
registration and as their school 
taxes become lighter feel little dis- 
posed to resent the fact that the 
“foreign” students are now press- 
ing the city pupils for honors in 
point of numbers. 

In Ithaca, accordingly, as in no 
other place in the country, has 
been proved the efficacy of intel- 
ligent advertising. The sum of 
the publicity effort of the three 
schools has made Ithaca famous 


‘as shall strengthen the body and develop 


The of the school i r 
stan ihe atest is the thorough preparation of boys for college and 


to cover five years, and is organized & 
nce and shelty. Migs . 


as a center for preparatory as well 
as for university education. Each 
has profited from the advertising 
of the others, until now the 
schools can put into their “fol- 
low-up” literature, or their cata- 
logs, the true statement that more 
young men and women go out 
from their classes than from those 
of schools in cities five and ten 
times as large as Ithaca. 
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A 
POOR 
PROPHET 


My predictions of in- 
creased circulation are 
about as accurate as a 
weather forecast. 
Each month since 


Ladies’ 
World 


announced “500,000 cir- 
culation guaranteed, 95 
per cent paid,” I have 
made a prediction on 
the quantity of ex- 
cess circulation. 

And, each month I 
have been behind the 
total by from 15,000 to 
35,000. 

Here is an example: 
For March I predicted 
“550,000 circulation.” 


manner 

















The March edition was 
582,000 ! 

I’m a poor prophet and 
proud of it. 

The advertiser invari- 
ably gets the benefit. 


Horace Dumars, Adv. Mgr. 





JUNE ISSUE 
NOW BUILDING 
Open until April 12th 
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ADVERTISING AS WEAPON 
IN WAR OF SILK VS. 
MERCERIZED GOODS. 





OLD NEW ENGLAND SILK MANUFAC- 
TURERS, BELDING BROS., FORCED BY 
TRADE CONDITIONS TO GO TO CON- 
SUMER—THE BATTLE BETWEEN 
MERCERIZED TEXTILES AND REAL 
SILK ON IN EARNEST, 

“My dear fellow,” said the man- 
ager of one of New York’s large 
retail drygoods houses to the sales 
manager of Belding Bros. & Co., 
manufacturers of satin linings, 
embroidery silks, sewing silks, etc., 
“I hope the day will come when 
we can handle garments lined and 
sewed with silk alone. But we 
can’t now; we are only middle- 
men who pass on the goods the 
public wants. Some women ask 
for silk-sewed clothes and many 
do not. Inasmuch as there is 25 
cents or more profit in a dress 
with mercerized cotton seams than 
with silk seams, we are forced by 
competition to push the former. 
We are helpless.” 

“But,” said the sales manager, 
“don’t you find that goods bearing 
a guaranteed silk label are the 
choice of discriminating women?” 

“Yes, and that’s the rub. The 
women see the label on some 
goods and not on others. They 
assume, rightly if you will, that 
the unlabelled stuff is not silk 
and then we have a lot of dead 
clothes on our hands. No, we'll 
be entirely with you when the 
women insist on getting real satin 
linings and silk in the seams.” 

This talk, and others like it, 
showed Belding Bros. & Co. that 
they were in a fix. The trade 
was disposed to put its shoulders 
to the wheel with them, but com- 
petition forbade. They must rely 
upon the unprompted good sense 
of some women to be shown that 
what they bought was lined or 
sewed with real silk, and not the 
imitation. Yet—must they? The 
sales manager thought hard and 
long and he wondered if such an 
old and reliable house as his was 
entirely helpless. Was it conceiv- 
able that a $3 000,000 concern, like 
Beldings, doing a business of $10,- 


000,000 a year, could be backed up 
against the wall, tied to the pegs 
and left to shrivel up? 

Couldn’t Beldings strike back? 
Couldn’t the firm take the case to 
the court of last resort, the women 
of the country, show them how 
much better silk-sewed and em- 
broidered garments were and in- 
dicate to them how they could be 
sure of getting the kind of clothes 
they wanted? Beldings were con- 
vinced that many women who 
bought goods with mercerized 


BELDING 


greater satisfaction. Pre- 


The “KARAT MARK” of The PRECIOUS FIBRE i r wear and 
EMBROIDERY [=e 


The Belding kind of silk 

a is the strongest textile ma- 
SILK. terial in the world. 
insures finished work 
which you can present 
with confidence, use 
with pride, or sell for 
profit, because it will 
wear and wash and never 
fade. Imitation silk ma- 
terials under various 
fancy names bring only 
chagrin if for a gift, or 
loss if for use or sale. 
Belding Embroidery Silk 
makes even your “‘ spare 
time"’ valuable, because 
the finished product is 
valuable. 


“ 
The 

Precious Fibre.” It shows i Sti, Bensohele Twi 
why silk is economical and ei than 

why cotton is extravagant. 
It will help you to buy silk 
safely. Sent Free. 


‘The whole question in buy- 
ing silk is who made #? Thy 
name Belding is your pro- 
tection —the ‘Karat Mark” 
of the Precious Fibre. 
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Belding Guaranteed Silk BELDING BROS. & CO. 
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sewed seams thought they were 
getting them silk-sewed. 

Thus the old New England firm 
of Belding Bros., conservative of 
conservatives, justly proud of its 
“real silk” reputation, found itself 
fairly up against the proposition 
of advertising. The Beldings, like 
other old textile manufacturers, 
shrugged their shoulders at the 
suggestion to advertise ten years 


ago. Surely a house like theirs, 
whose influence with the trade 
had been increasing for forty 


years, need not dissipate its capi- 
tal in periodicals. About five 
years ago Beldings advertised in 
a limited way their satin linings, 
as a sort of concession to mer- 
chandising conditions. Yet it 
wasn’t vitally important. Women 
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could be trusted to know whether 
a fabric was silk or not after a 
good searching look, or anyway 
after running their fingers over 1t. 

But the weather turned threat- 
ening and a choppy sea came on 
two or ihree years ago, when 
some genius found out how to 
dissolve cotton or wood-pulp in 
chemicals, feed it through a fine 
nozzle and then twist and weave 
it so that the result had a gloss 
and a finish that had a surprising 
resemblance to the product of the 
slow - working silkworm. This 
mercerized silk thread could be 
used to sew together the genuine 
fabric, and inasmuch as most of 
the seams were hidden or incon- 
spicuous, and as they looked like 
silk anyhow at a fraction of the 
cost, its large use began to make 
inroads upon the business of the 
silk people. 

So the referendum step was de- 
cided upon—Beldings would ad- 
vertise to the consumer of dress 
goods. P. A. Toohey, the sales 
manager, said: 


“While the mediums we use do 
not make a long list, we calculate 
that we are reaching about 5,000,- 
ooo women through the Butterick 
Trio, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Home Pat- 
terns, the Pictorial Review, Har- 
per’s Bazar and Good Housekeep- 
ing. We use the Dry Goods 
Economist to reach the trade. The 
educational work we are doing by 
this advertising must benefit every 
silk manufacturer in the country, 
Beldings included. But all the 
interests of this house are at stake 
in preserving the use of silk and 
the knowledge of its value. 

“If our advertising does not put 
the American woman on _ her 
guard against imitations, then we 
shall have failed. Understand, we 
are not fighting mercerization as 
such. What we are bound to do 
is to prevent its masquerading as 
silk. Mercerized fabrics have 
their place and a public which will 
buy them. But we have every rea- 
son to believe that ‘silk’ made of 
cotton or wood pulp has often 
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been palmed off on a public which 
asked for silk and which would 
have been indignant if it had dis- 
covered the substitution. 

“A comparison will make plain 
our position. A creamery prod- 
ucts company, using the greatest 
care to make good real butter, 
would naturally feel very bitter if 
the manufacturers of butter imi- 
tations like oleomargarine were 
not obliged to label their goods 
for what they are. If the substi- 
tution is kept in its place and hon- 
estly stamped oleo, the creamery 
people have no reason for protest. 

“There is not a silk manufac- 
turer in the country who does not 
believe everlastingly in his prod- 
uct. Each would risk his fortune 
to prove his faith in the eternal 
value and the never-ending de- 
mand for silk. None is afraid that 
the women are going to flock in a 
body to a cheaper imitation. But the 
silk business can be and has been 
hurt by the substituting of mer- 
cerized stuff for the genuine ar- 
ticle. Our only defence is to have 
a heart-to-heart talk with consum- 
ers and we do not doubt what 
the result will be. We expect to 
spend a lot of money buying space 
in the magazines, but we are go- 
ing to turn that space into a 
school platform and teach the A, 
B, C’s of silk to every woman 
reader. When we are through 
with this educational course a lot 
of women are going to be more 
curious about the linings to their 
garments and about the quality of 
the threads which hold them to- 
gether. When light begins to 
break in upon the women, watch 
for the results. They will bring 
a pressure to bear upon their deal- 
er or dressmaker and through 
them upon the wholesaler. It 
needs only to show the woman 
how to tell mercerized fabric or 
thread and mercerized goods will 
seek out their own proper corner. 

“The buyer of a Belding lining 
or of Belding thread is left in no 
doubt of its quality. Our tag, 
with a guarantee, is assurance; it 
instantly identifies the material as 
silk.” 

The Beldings do not confine 
their educational work to the mag- 
azines and the adults. Their ac- 


tivity in co-operating with the 
schools is expected to make the 
woman of the next generation ap- 
preciative of the uses of silk, fa- 
miliar with its career from the 
cocoon to the looms, and an ex- 
pert in detecting imitations. Cases 
covered with gtass, bearing the 
mark of Belding Brothers, are in 
about two per cent of the schools 
of Greater New York, and in even 
more in the country elsewhere. A 
pupil can see each stage of devel- 
opment from the cocoon to the 
twister silk thread of woven cloth. 
_ A very considerable degree of 
interest has been stirred up by 
these activities since the beginning 
of advertising a year and a half 
ago. It is an off day that 100 in- 
quiries do not come to the firm’s 
office in New York. It takes only 
such a hint of interest on the part 
of the consumer to bring her a 
booklet entitled “The Precious 
Fibre,” and which is “dedicated to 
American Women that they may 
buy to better advantage, with 
clearer knowledge of the mer- 
chandise for which they pay their 
money.” Besides expatiating upon 
the many and varied uses of silk, 
the pamphlet throws some hot 
shot into the camp of the mer- 


cerizers. 
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NEWSPAPER LABORATORY AT 
WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY. 


A newspaper laboratory is one of the 
new features of the course in journal- 
ism at the University of Wisconsin this 
year. 

To furnish models for their work, 
several thousands of well-written news 
stories of all types have been mounted 
and classified in a large filing case. 
Magazine and special feature articles 
taken from newspapers and other peri- 
odicals have also been provided to fur- 
nish students good examples of this 
kind of material. 

Files of the New York papers, the 
Milwaukee and other Wisconsin dailies, 
and representative weeklies of the 
state, are preserved for daily reference 
and use by the students in newspaper. 
work. - Reference books, descriptive 
matter and illustrations of typesetting 
and typecasting machines, printing 
presses and stereotyping outfits also 
form a part of the laboratory equip- 
ment, 

A “morgue,” with obituaries, cuts 
and -matrices of well-known people, 
shows the students how such matter 
can be preserved for use on short 
notice. Over seventy-five students have 
enrolled in the six courses offered in 
various phases of newspaper work. 
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A reputation sup- 
ported by advertising 
is a reputation that 
endures 


@ Since the year 1847, when Rogers 
Bros. perfected the electro-plating of 
silverware, many brands have been 
brought out, but that early apprecia- 
tion of advertising on the part of the 
a makers and the rigid uphold- 

of quality standard gave to 
1847 ROGERS BROS,” brand an impetus 


that none could overtake, 


@ Persistent advertising has instilled 
that quality mark right into the 
home: it endures! 


@ To-day the makers of this re- 
nowned ware are the largest manu- 
facturers of silver plate in the world— 
necessarily so, to meet the enormous 
demand for ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
goods. Which is the highest tribute 
that could be paid to a policy of sane, 
liberal advertising. 








In 1847 
Douglas was 
Elected 
to the 
biremad MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
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Why 


Educational 
Y Advertising 


ie ea three letters reprinted below 1g convince 
the Educational Club service of the Cosmopolitan 
is the most far-reaching and valuable open to you. 





Gai 





‘ou that 
agazine 
Read 


them and make use of this service in making up all your 


campaigns for the future, 
Inquiry 


November 18, 1909. 
Cosmopolitan Educational Club, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen:—I have a boy nearly 
twelve years of age whom I would 
like to send to a boarding school. 
I would like to send him to a semi- 
military school. Will you. please 
recommend me to some good school, 
telling me when he could enter and 
what the tuition would be. 
Trusting to receive an early reply, 
am 
‘ Very truly yours, 
E. H. J-————. 


Mrs. 
Sabattis, N. y. 


Opportunity 


Peekskill Military Academy, 

Dear Mr. Bucher:—I hand you 
herewith the name of Mrs. E, H. 
, Sabattis, N. Y., for whom 
I bespeak your kind attention. 

rm. J desires a semi-mili- 
tary school for a boy of twelve 
years of age. 

Please supply the inquirer with 
your latest prospectus and any ad- 
ditional information you deem it ad- 
visable to give. 

In the event of this prospect 
matriculating I ask that you advise 
me. I will highly appreciate this 
favor, and believe me to be 

Cordially yours, 
COSMOPOLITAN. 
Educational Club. 








Enrollment 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club, 
1789 Broadway, New York. 


Dec. 18, 1910. 


Gentlemen:—Some time ago we received notice from you that Mrs. 


E. H. J———-, Sabattis, N. 
years of age. 


Y., desired a schoo] for a boy of twelve 


We sent her our catalogue and are pleased to inform you that the boy 
has been entered at the Academy for the next term, 

This is the first case of an enrollment as the result of your service. It 
is true that we have never made a particular effort to follow up the 
information other than to send a catalogue and a letter. 

Nevertheless we appreciate your giving us “¢ opportunity through the 


various notices sent us. Ver 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


trul 
PE SKSKILL. M MILITARY ACADEMY. 


(Signed) J. C. Bucuer. 





Our records show that The Cosmopolitan Educational Club 
received more than 1,000 similar applicants from whom we 
have been advised of enrollments exceeding 125 to date. 
This number will be greatly increased before the season’s end, 
This supplementary service, combined with Cosmopolitan’s 
publicity qualities should determine every school or college 
to avail itself of Cosmopolitan’s advertising opportunities. 
As a result of this service, the figures printed herewith are 
interesting: 


*Comparative School Figures in Lines and Number of Advertisers 


Including the Issues of June, July, August and September. 
Number of Lines, Number of Advertisers. 
1905. 1909. 





1905. 1909. 
1,363 14,735 Cosmopolitan ....... 88 871 
413 12,972 Everybody’s ........ 21 683 
8,642 13,110 i 167 679 
5,966 11,772 EE Sc oss teease 382 662 
18,940 21,141 EP wevesencsss 1,146 1,225 
4,025 5,169 PEETIORR. cs cccdoes 210 260 
8,365 8,267 World’s Work...... 438 436 
16,684 14,900 Scribner’s ......... 947 894 
19,204 16,710 Review of Reviews 1,047 836 
14,008 OF eS aa 877 665 


39 Cent 
(*Arranged in relative order of gain and otherwise.) 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 1789 Broadway, New York City 
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“ETHICS” VS. “FOLLOW-UP” 
IN SCHOOL ADVER- 
TISING. 





HOW FAR MAY A SCHOOL GO IN 
ADOPTING COMMERCIAL METHODS 
70 INCREASE ITS PATRONAGE?— 
SOME GENUINELY MODERN DE- 
VELOPMENTS IN SCHOOL ADVER- 
TISING AND SCHOOL “BUSINESS 
LITERATURE.” 





By Richard A. Foley. 

While there are still hundreds 
of stereotyped announcements in 
the school advertising columns, 
there is a brightening up here and 
there by schools and _ colleges 
which have something worth 
while to say and are not afraid 
to say it. This influence is being 
widened and increased by the co- 
operative work of several news- 
papers and three or four adver- 
tising agencies which make a spe- 
cialty of good school advertising. 

A number of big newspapers 
work actively on school business, 
and as a means to an end, main- 
tain thorough School Information 
Bureaus. Each school is classified 
by a large envelope containing 
data blanks, letters of special 
information, etc. On the outside 
of each envelope is a summary, 
giving name, size, character, fac- 
ulty, rates and location of the 
school. On the data blank in- 
side is also full information 
concerning the curriculum, the 
physical aspect of the _ school, 
its sanitary arrangements, num- 
ber of rooms, size of grounds, 
health reports, water analyses, 
character of patronage, booklets, 
etc. 

Readers have been educated to 
write or call for information re- 
garding or concerning any school 
in any locality. Scores of pupils 
have been sent direct to schools 
through these information bureaus. 
Several advertising agencies which 
make a_ specialty of handling 
school business also maintain in- 
formation bureaus and endeavor 
to secure pupils directly as well 
as through publicity. 

The most progressive schools 
are adopting the live methods of 


- 2 


newspapers and agents and are 
overcoming the handicap of 
“ethics” by adopting some of the 
expedients and improved methods 
of commercial advertisers. Quite 
a number of schools now use a 
regular follow-up system employ- 
ing three or four letters and not 
only the usual “Year Book” or 
catalogue, but smaller folders and 
booklets as well as return post- 
cards. 

Formerly the management of 
the average school thought it suf- 
ficient merely to send a cacalogue, 
and most catalogues were pain- 
fully alike in their lack of artis- 
tic appeal and their statistical 
dryness, but there are schools 
whose printed matter is now as 
fine and appealing as anything 
that goes through the mails. 

There has been a large increase 
in advertising on the part of reli- 
gious schools during the last sev- 
eral years. This is particularly 
true of Catholic schools. Not 
only ethics but traditions have 
largely influenced the character of 
this particular line of advertis- 
ing. 

It is only within the last few 
years that certain Catholic insti- 
tutions have systematically en- 
deavored to increase their returns 
from advertising. 

A regular follow-up system 
with leaflets, booklets, etc., is now 
employed by several of the lead- 
ing ones, including Villanova 
College, Villanova, Pa.; Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass.; 
St. Joseph’s College, Baltimore, 
Md. Schools for -young ladies 
such as Mt. Washington and Mt. 
St. Agnes are content with the 
insertion of refined, dignified, 
advertisements and the sending 
of a booklet and one or two let- 


ters. 

Undoubtedly there is great 
room for improvement all along 
the line in school follow-ups. 

There is no reason to suppose 
that a family considering the 
question of a son’s or daughter’s 
education would object to receiv- 
ing information just as full and 
complete as if they. contemplated 
the purchase of a piano or a trip 
to a summer resort. 

A great deal of money is also 
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wasted by schools in fruitless ad- 
vertising. “Special publications” 
of all kinds are patronized and 
the advertising which would do 
most good, viz., straight magazine 
and newspaper publicity—is cut 
down accordingly. 

at is. a moot question whether 
the so-called educational issues 
really pay the schools. There are 
a few newspaper specials which, 
through work that is carried on 
the year round, attain something 
of authority in school matters 
and may be looked upon as a sort 
of annual directory of educational 
institutions. 

Pupils are very likely secured 
through these mediums but such 
advertising is only good when 
supported by continuous appear- 
ance in the classified educational 
columns for thirty times or more 
and probably with an occasional 
display advertisement emphasiz- 
ing some attractive or distinctive 
features of the school and not 
merely displaying the name of the 
institution with a perfunctory list 
of studies. 

Academic institutions as a rule 
find that constant magazine ad- 
vertising in moderate-sized spaces 
is profitable, and, for local patron- 
age, the newspaper of the home 
city and near-by places. 

Advertising in magazines has 
never proved very profitable for 
business schools, which, owing to 
their character, largely draw from 
a territory comprised within a ra- 
dius of 100 miles of the school. 
Of course, correspondence schools 
with their “courses by mail” find 
the magazines a most profitable 
field; but business schools such as 
Peirce School, of Philadelphia, 
which is the leading institution of 
its kind in the city, the Packard 
School, of New York, and Eagan’s 
Schools and the Bryant & Strat- 
ten Schools find newspaper ad- 
vertising in their own city, togeth- 
er with certain suburban lists, are 
the most profitable. 

The numbing effect of ethics is 
felt less in business school adver- 
tising and follow-ups than in 
other educational advertising lines. 
Of. course, business has its ethics 
as well as the classics and the 
finer things of life. But the ob- 


ject of business is to “get results,” 
and in the training of men and 
women for business occupations 
resultful methods are employed; 
so it is only natural that similar 
progressiveness should be dis- 
played in securing their pupils 
season after season. 

The methods followed by Peirce 
School, Philadelphia, offer a high 
standard in this particular, and 
bring pupils not only from Phila- 
delphia but the entire United 
States and several foreign coun- 
tries, including South America. 

Not only does Peirce School 
“follow up” the inquiry but it 
keeps track of the pupils’ advance- 
ment during the schoo] term; and 
maintains a record of them and 
their success during life. In this 
respect Peirce School is unique. 
A year or more ago Louis B. 
Moffett, business manager of 
Peirce School, sent out a blank 
to some 2,700 former graduates. 

This blank contained spaces to 
be filled in, showing the name, age 
and nativity, first occupation, num- 
ber of progressive positions, and 
present activities of the graduates. 
They were also asked for opin- 
ions as to the value of business 
education. 1,451 responses were 
secured. 

Peirce School also conducts an 
alumni journal, and the frequent 
stories of the success of graduates 
appearing therein form not the 
least important link in the chain 
of follow-ups upon prospective 
students. 

To be sure, the most aggressive 
advertising and follow-up methods 
will not bring »success to a school 
unless fundamentally the institu- 
tion’s methods are sound, its cur- 
riculum thorough, and its faculty 
of the best. 

But on the other hand there are 
many academies, schools and col- 
leges in America which, through 
absolute indifference to, or unac- 
quaintance with, modern advertis- - 
ing methods are hiding their light 
under a bushel. 


—____~+ 0+ 


The E, J. Goulston Agency, 17 Milk 
St., will handle the advertising of the 
Empire Furniture Co. nationally. Mail 
order mediums and metropolitan news- 
papers will be used. 
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Harper’s Magazine 


has held its undisputed position as the leading 
American magazine for almost sixty years—its 
sixtieth birthday will be celebrated in June. 
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@ A regular visitor in homes of culture and re- 


finement, and reaching thousands of. families 
with incomes ample to enjoy luxuries and the 
best of everything, it offers you, in its Educa- 
tional Directory, an excellent opportunity to get 
in touch with a most desirable class of readers. 


@ The selection of a suitable school is not done 


hurriedly, but is a matter given careful con-. 


sideration, necessitating time and thought. You 
cannot, therefore, commence too early to make 
known the features and advantages of your par- 
ticular school. 


@ HARPER’S MAGAZINE has always car- 
ried a larger volume of School and College ad- 
vertising than any other magazine. It stands 
at the head of every advertising list. 


@ For special rates and other information, 
address 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Something to Be Proud of 


No other Western publication has ever reached 
the enviable position in the amount of advertising 
carried as that of 


Sunset Magazine 


as shown in “Printers’ Ink” of January 12. 


Note the position of Sunset as compared with 
other Western publications. 





ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 












Agate 

Pages _ Lines 

Cosmopolitan.......+sssee0e6 ee 127 28,532 
Hampton's Magazine.......... 119 26,803 
Everybody's ...-.sessseees eee 24,976 
Review of Reviews eee 24,308 
Scribner’s....... ee 24,108 
MX >Sunset....... ° 22,932 
McClure’s...... 21,000 
Werll’s Wark. ccovcccccccsccce 19,796 
American Magazine... . 19,488 
Munsey’S...ceeseseee 17,542 
Century Magazine.... 17,524 
Canadian .esc.eceeee 17,024 
Harper’s Monthly... eee 16,422 
Pacific Monthly..........0++0+ 12,514 
Success (COlS.) ...-.seeeseseees 66 11,294 
Pearson's oe 9,632 
TZOSY.esees 9,030 
Red Book 8,960 
World To-Day.... 39 8,820 


It is interesting to study the distribution of the 
January issue, of which there were published 127,500 
copies. 


Pacific Coast and West of the Rocky 
Mountains. . . .-. . « « 74,298 
Western, Central and Southern 
Ot ie ee 
Eastern and Atlantic Coast States . 21,727 
Canadaand Foreign. . ... . 2,201 





127,500 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY AND ADVERTISING RATES 


Home Office 
$13 Battery St., San Francisco 
WM. WOODHEAD, Business Manager 
Chicago Office New York Office 
L. L. McCORMICK WM. A. WILSON 
120 Jackson Blvd. 37 East 28th St. 
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McMAHON, OF FAIRBANK’S 
—THE PASSING OF A 
BIG ADVERTISING 
BUILDER. 


A MAN WITH STRONG SENSE OF OR- 
GANIZATION AND TRUSTEESHIP— 
PLACED BIG FAITH IN CONFERENCE 
IDEA—SOME ANECDOTES OF HIS 
INCISIVE WIT——A DIGGER FOR FACTS. 








Something was once the matter 
with the sales for the N. K. Fair- 
bank products in Ohio. Yet the 
same advertising that was success- 
ful elsewhere was being liberally 
done there. 

The presiding genius of N. K. 
Fairbank’s sales and advertising 
summoned John Lee Mahin, the 
advertising agent. “Your cam- 
paign is falling down in Ohio,” he 
said. Mr. Mahin carefully exam- 
ined what was being done in Ohio, 
then stoutly protested that it could 
not be falling down. 

“But here are the sales reports,” 
was the relentless reply; “do you 
dispute them ?” 

Mr. Mahin knew that it was 
against all rhyme and reason that 
the same advertising that was suc- 
ceeding in a score of other states 
should be failing in Ohio. 

“Let me investigate,” he said. 
He looked up every possible fac- 
tor, but there was not an abnor- 
mal thing to be discovered outside 
the Fairbank organization, and so 
he reported. 

With an inscrutability charac- 
teristic of him, the man who made 
the three Fairbank products fa- 
mous listened to Mr. Mahin’s pro- 
testations of innocence and his re- 
ports of investigations and made 
no comment. “Just sit here and 
wait a bit: you may see something 
that will interest you,” he said. 

After the touching of a button, 
in filed a group of men—the entire 
Ohio sales force, down to the last 
man. They were scared pale, but 
geniality soon melted them. Soon 
they were being drawn out—their 
opinion was being sought on va- 
rious ideas. Then, after a while, 
their judgment on one particular 
proposition was especially sought. 
Although it was a reversal of the 
entire general opinion drawn out 
of them just previously, they all 
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agreed that it was a_ fine thing, 
after their chief’s supporting ar- 
gument. All but one. That man 
hesitatingly and even nervously 
dissented, ever so gently. 
Instantly his chief brought down 
his fist on the desk. Turning to 
the head of the Ohio staff he said, 
“You've got just exactly one man 
in the bunch! Now you know 
what’s the matter with sales in 
Ohio! Get busy!” He had made 











JAMES B. MC MAHON. 


them reverse themselves to suit 
his own will. How could such 
men have spine enough to win big 
sales in Ohio? 

That astute analyst of sales ail- 
ments was James McMahon, 
vice-president of the American 
Cotton Oil Company, and sales 
manager for the N. K. Fairbank 
Company, Chicago, for the past 
fourteen years (ever since he was 
29 years of age). 


. Mr. McMahon died recently, 
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and with his death there passed 
into history one of the truly big 
men that understood advertising 
and selling deeply and keenly. 

Only a few men have done as 
much, directly and indirectly, to 
give business status and encour- 
agement to the sane and persist- 
ent use of advertising. 

“If Richelieu ever had a proto- 
type in modern business it was 
Mr. McMahon,” says John Lee 
Mahin. “It was always the or- 
ganization that deserved credit 
and whose interests must be care- 
fully considered. Although he 
was himself the moving spirit of 
the organization, he submerged his 
personality into the organization. 

“I think that Mr. McMahon’s 
genius was well exampled in his 
understanding and use of the con- 
ference idea. He believed very 
strongly in this plan of working, 
and he never acted until he had 
the best opinions of his associates, 
and then he made decisions which 
were built upon the best judgment 
of all whom he consulted. 

“I never knew a man with a 
more insatiate appetite for facts 
and information of every kind. 
He read all kinds of books, and 
had an amazing fund of informa- 
tion to bear upon any problem. He 
knew vital statistics of many 
kinds, and he knew the farm 
market situation like a Herbert 
Myrick. The slightest error in my 
Data Book he was quick to catch, 
and if any- solicitor made a mis- 
statement, on the idea that McMa- 
hon probably wouldn’t know, he 
fooled himself most disagreeably. 
A well-known advertising - man 
_once presented a plan which he 
represented as based on first-hand 
investigation. In response to a 
- little unsuspecting questioning by 
Mr. McMahon, the advertising 
man committed himself to having 
personally visited the trade and 
personally studied the Fairbank 
distributive and selling problem. 
Suddenly Mr. McMahon asked 
him at what price the washing 
powder was selling at the places he 
visited—and he couldn’t name the 
right price! 

“Mr. McMahon was famous for 
his incisive answers. To a sales- 
man who complained that there 


were thirteen different washing 
powders being sold in his territory 
Mr. McMahon once replied, ‘Then 
there are thirteen better salesmen 
than you in your territory, eh?’ 

“Mr. McMahon’s_ dominating 
idea of advertising was that it en- 
abled a concern to build a big 
organization to do business on 
such a big scale and get such 
wide distribution that it could re- 
duce manufacturing and_ selling 
expense to a minimum. He made 
his financial associates see this, 
and the Fairbank Company has 
been a notable dividend-payer for 
vears. Mr. McMahon started in 
the New York office of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Oil Company as an 
office boy years ago and had won 
such confidence from the big men 
in this concern that he was not 
long ago made vice-president.” 

G. H. E. Hawkins, advertising 
manager of the N. K. Fairbank 
Company, says of Mr. McMahcn: 

“I was associated with him in 
my present capacity for over eight 
years, and for breadth of charac- 
ter, clear thinking and _ business 
acumen—not to mention his inor- 
dinate sense of fairness—I have 
never met his equal in twenty 
years of business life. 

“He was a born merchandizer 
and a firm believer in the efficacy 
of advertising as a means of mar- 
keting a trade-marked product. 

“He dovetailed the plans of the 
sales and advertising departments 
so that the two harmonized and 
produced the greatest possible re- 
sults. He knew that the good old 
ship ‘Salesmanship’ would not 
reach her proper harbor without 
the aid of the trtisty pilot, ‘Ad- 
vertising.’ 

“He treated his associates as 
co-workers, rather than subordin- 
ates, and was always willing to 
listen to an argument in’ substan- 
tiation of one’s views, whether or 
not they were in accord with his 
own. He always admired the man 
who fought for his convictions.” 

Mr. McMahon, by the way, 
frequently expressed himself as 
greatly interested in PRinrTERS’ 
Inx, and read it closely. He had 
in preparation an article for 
Printers’ INK on advertising as a 
salesmaker. 
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The Pacific North- 
west is sending its 
sons and daughters 
to school by the 
thousand. Pros- 
perity reigns out 
here, and a large 
percentage of it is 
devoted to giving 
an education to the 
rising generation. 
From now until 
next September 
the parents of the 
rich Seattle region 
will be eagerly 
looking for infor- 
mation regarding 
schools. Begin now 
‘to place the facts 
about yours before 
them. 


HE one publication in 

which to advertise 

your school in the Se- 
attle region is the Seattle 
Times. It is the newspaper 
which reaches HOMES — 
the best homes and the 
most of them. The Times 
has the kind of readers that 
value education. And be- 
cause it has not only the 
largest quantity, but also 
the highest quality of circu- 
lation in this entire terri- 
tory, the Times will bring 
you actual results at a very 
economical cost. The 


Seattle 
Times 


is the fastest-growing medium in 
the fastest-growing region in the 
world. The Times’ figures prove it. 
Here they are: 

CIRCULATION—During Febru- 
ary, 1910, the average circulation of 
the Times was: 


Daily, - 65,368 
Sunday, 88,530 


This represents a gain over Feb- 
ruary, 1909, of 5,982 daily and 4,768 


Sunday. : 

ADVERTISING—During Febru- 
ary, 1910, the Times carried a total 
of 995,610 lines of advertising. A 
gain over February, 1909, of 47,292 
ines. 

The Seattle section and the 
Seattle Times offer a _ splendid 
opportunity to the enterprising 
school advertiser. 


TIMES PRINTING CO., 
Seattle, Wash. 


The S. C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY 


Sole Foreign Representatives 


New York Kansas City 
Chicago 
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HOW ADVERTISING 
SNATCHED A SUMMER 
CAMP FROM FAILURE. 





“CAMP WILDMERE” USES ._MAGA- 
ZINES TO STRONG ADVANTAGE AND 
SAVES ITSELF FROM FAILURE— 
HOW THE ADVERTISING IS TIMED 





By Scott Umsted 

The summer camp is the latest 
development of the private school. 
The constantly increasing senti- 
ment for out-of-doors started a 
volume of success for the pioneers 
in the summer camp field which 
opened the eyes of old-time edu- 
cators and called into existence 
many summer camps. 

But a few years ago there were 
but one or two—now they can be 
numbered by the hundred. The 
innate soundness of the idea, and 
its economy of time are respon- 
sible for this—plus the able ad- 
vertising that has been given to 
the idea by many individual 
camps. The boy in vacation time 
is a problem to parents, and fre- 
quently he needs to “make up” in 
schooling. What more ideal plan 
than a summer camp, with good 
discipline but plenty of fun, in 
charge of manly instructors? 

A considerable number of these 
camps owe their success almost 
entirely to publicity. One of these 
is “Camp Wildmere,” a _ large 
summer camp for boys in the 
Maine woods. It is directed by 
Irving. L. Woodman, a strong be- 
liever in persistent advertising. 
When Mr. Woodman bought the 
camp in 1903 it was a losing game 


and regarded as an unlucky affair 
on account of its having lost so 
much money for its former own- 


rs. 

There has been a strong preju- 
dice among some camp directors 
against advertising in the maga- 
zines. They feel that it gives the 
camp an undesirable notoriety and 
therefore should not be indulged 
in. But when Mr. Woodman 
bought the car’p in 1903 he was 
broad-minded cnough to over- 
throw this prejudice against ad- 
vertising and subsequently bought 
space in six or seven of the lead- 
ing monthlies. The effect was 
remarkable. The first year of the 


Wildmere Camp for Boys 


Inthe Maine Woods 


Eleventh season. The kind of vaca. 
tion that oes ge 
ing, canoe sing: all the sports 

om cooking. ga ch; 












away from city Mm renane gna idte- 
ness into all the pleasures and 
of outdoor life. Select companions. . Tutoring by college. 
bred mev. Resident Se Experienced physical 
director, The natu bsorbed and the memory 
of camp experiences miast alifetime. Booklet. 


1. L, WOODMAN, Ph. B., Riverdale School, New York City 


camp was such a success that it 
practically paid for itself. That 
was during the season of 1903. 
In 1904 and 1905 the camp grew 
so large, entirely through adver- 
tising, that in 1906 a new site was 
taken on Long Lake, Harrison, 
Maine, where more boys could be 
accommodated. 

The camp continued to be a 
success through and through. In 
1907 Mr. Woodman had so many 
boys to take care of that he again 











O said Emerson. 
letter writer. 


r. C. Beam, in his work ‘ 


119 Nassau 





“The Work of Eloquence is to Change the 
Opinions of a Life-Time in Twenty Minutes” 
That is also the work of a good circular 


Three writer-salesmen on our organization who have special- 
ized for seven years on selling letters. 

“Frow to Convince and Persuade” 
names three men in America who are considered ‘Absolute 
masters of the persuasive art”—one of those names is a member 
of our staff of circular letter experts. 


The Business Development Company of America 
‘‘Writers of Letters that Pull’’ 


STREET : Ne 
Phone 5374 Cortland 


we: Loeakt: Ct¢:2 
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moved his camp to the present 
site on the same lake, but unfor- 
tunately did not put a limit on the 
number of boys he would be will- 
ing to take. Consequently during 
the season of 1908 the camp might 
be said to have been over-success- 
ful, for the number of boys in 
camp was too great for one man 
to look after. And “Wildmere” is 
not a cheap camp. In 1909 Mr. 
Woodman established a_ limit 
number of sixty boys and it goes 
without saying that the list is 
filled up early in the year. In 
1909 two-thirds of the campers 
were boys who had been at the 
camp in 1906, 1907 or 1908. 

Many camp directors claim that 
by profuse advertising undesirable 
boys are likely to get into the 
camp and spoil its otherwise good 
reputation. Of course this might 
seem very likely to happen now 
and then, but Mr. Woodman is 
careful to demand and then to 
look up references. 

The camp season starts about 
the first of July every year, but 
the first advertising appears in 
March. In April the space is 
doubled and a larger number of 
periodicals are taken on. In May 
the space is still increased and the 
number of mediums to about 
eighteen or twenty. In June the 
amount of advertising is the same 
as in May. In July the number 
of magazines is considerably di- 
minished, because by the time the 
July numbers are out “Wildmere” 
is about filled up and turning 
away applicants. 

The familiar catch phrase is 
“Wildmere in the Maine Woods.” 
This has proved most effective in 
many ways. Since Camp Wild- 
mere has been advertising, a num- 
ber of other camps have followed 
suit. “Wildmere” might be said 
to be the pioneer in summer camp 
advertising. 


i eneRnnEnnn aaah ene 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Homer Davenport, the cartoonist, has 
announced that he is to publish a 
weekly paper at Portland, Ore. 

The Choctaw Herald is the name of 
a new Republican paper just launched 
by J. G. Curd at Hugo, Okla. 

Il Corriere is a new Italian weekly 
newspaper to be published by D. F. 
Larocca at Hazleton, Pa., beginning 
about April 1st. 
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A good many National advertis- 


ers use GRIT because, from their: 


intimate knowledge of its effec- 
tiveness and demonstrated ability 
to bring quick and profitable re- 


plies to their keyed advertising, . 


they know its trade extending and 
introduction qualities along gen- 
eral lines. 


There is no mystery or uncer- 


tainty about GRIT. Over 250,000, 


copies are now going each week 
into that many homes of the right 
kind of people, whose residence in 
the smaller cities, towns and vil- 


lages makes them look closely to: 


the advertising columns for news 
of the luxuries and even of the 
necessities of life. 


While many general advertisers 


do know GRIT and use it regu-: 


larly, there are many who do not, 
and these talks are addressed to 
them and to their good business 


judgment, rather than to their: 


taste as art critics. 


Also to the advertising agent 
who, with the interest of his client 
at heart, is willing to dig deep 
without bias or prejudice. 


enue 


ow 


We have the facts, the figures , 


and the time whenever you are 
ready to listen. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune © 


Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l. 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Our New England Representative is now 
permanently located in Boston —44 Globe 
Building. 


The full services of both our New York 
and Chicago Copy Departments, together 
with the cooperation of our entire organi- 
zation are now offered to the advertisers 
of New England. 


LORD & THOMAS 
ADVERTISING 


250 FIFTH AVE. TRUDE BLDG. 
NEw YORK CHICAGO 
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THE ADVERTISING VALUA- 
TION OF A MEDIUM. 





INFLUENCE WITH READERS THE VI- 
TAL POINT—CIRCULATION A SEC- 
ONDARY CONSIDERATION-—A MAG- 
AZINE’S EXCUSE FOR EXISTENCE 
—RATES BASED PURELY ON COST 
OF PRODUCTION—ADDRESS BEFORE 
MAGAZINE REPRESENTATIVES’ 
CLUB, NEW YORK. 


By H. H. Porter. 
Vice-President and Purchasing Execu- 
tive, Frank Presbrey Agency, 

New York. 

It is my strong feeling that a 
publication is valuable as an ad- 
vertising medium in a more or 
less exact ratio to the need of 
the reader of that publication for 
it. This seems to be logical. 
Nothing that is not needed is val- 
uable. Things for which there is 
the greatest need are usually of 
the greatest value. 

This need of the reader for a 
publication is, to me, the one basic 
law in its valuation as an adver- 
tising medium, for it gives us a 
clear view of that great ° bridge 
of interest which also leads from 
the text pages of. the publication 
to the advertising pages. To me, 
this bridge seems to clearly de- 
fine itself in publications which 
have a great influence upon their 
readers, and it is less clearly 
marked in those mediums which 
carry no serious underlying pol- 
icy. In many cases, the span is 
not at all in evidence. 

I would roughly divide publi- 
cations into two great classes: 
Those for which there is a real 
hunger on the part of the reader, 
which strongly tend to mould his 
thoughts and actions, which carry 
a distinct message of uplift, which 
interest themselves in that read- 
ers welfare—moral, political or 
physical; and, on the other hand, 
that class of mediums which cater 
purely to the reader’s lighter side, 
giving him entertainment merely 
for the passing moment. I do not 
mean to suggest that the voca- 
tion of the latter class of maga- 
zine is necessarily unimportant, 
but I do believe that their policies 
certainly affect their advertising 
value. 


Each one of these classes may, 
of course, be readily divided into 
many others, and I think that we 
can keep broadly to these two in 
general, eliminating the purely 
literary and the purely religious 
and even the light fiction publi- 
cation, which prints an occasional 
article of deep and valuable inter- 
est. 

Now, we have before us a 
great and growing nation of 
thinkers and doers; tremendously 
sensitive to impression, keen to 
see the main chance and actuated 
by a tremendous ambition for 
mental development, as well as a 
betterment of their physical con- 
ditions. 

I think it is fair to assume that 
the thinker and the doer—the real 
factor in the human game—is to 
be found in that class of people 
who are working their way in this 
great new country, who are not 
only alert and alive to their own 
needs, but who are constantly 
seeking the incentive of the 
achievement of great minds. It 
is logical to suppose that such 
people are powerfully swayed by 
great editorial policies. And, 
when they read articles of seri- 
ous uplift, they take advantage 
of what they learn to advance 
themselves, and I have always be- 
lieved that in appealing to this 
class of people, I can reach them 
most surely and with more profit 
through those magazines which 
wield the greatest influence upon 
them and their lives. 

The buying of advertising space 
is largely a matter of “buying a 
pig in a poke.” It is a commo- 
dity that is to the greatest degree 
an unknown quantity. Mere cir- 
culation means nothing, unless 
that circulation has a definite 
value. The rate per page, per 
thousand is based purely upon 
the cost of the production of the 
printed publication, not upon any 
definite influence it may have on 
the readers. Yet most of the gen- 
tlemen who call upon me give 
greatest weight to this factor, and 
advance it as a main reason why 
I should cancel advertising in one 
publication in order to give them 
an order for the same. 

Of course, it is of the utmost 
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importance that I should know 
what and where circulation is, in 
order that I may balance its value 
and eliminate the waste from my 
plans. By waste, I mean that cir- 
culation which is uneconomical 
and ‘unimportant with the particu- 
lar advertiser whose interest I am 
representing. But circulation, in 
itself, is only a physical argument, 
and the methods of obtaining cir- 
culation are merely physical ar- 
guments. These features are only 
valuable for the purpose of com- 
parison, 

The relative value of mnews- 
stand circulation or subscription 
circulation depends entirely on 
the need of the reader and the 
reasons which impel him to sub- 
scribe or to buy from the news- 
stand. Believe me, it is the spirit 
behind the publication—its pur- 
pose and policy—that supplies a 
reason for the reader’s need of it. 

What reason has each particu- 
lar magazine to show for its ex- 
istence? When you tell me the 
circulation of your magazine, tell 
me also what reason there is for 
that magazine having such circu- 
lation. Do you carry a message 
of uplift? Do you mould public 
opinion? Do you enter intimately 
into the homes—the real factor? 
Those are the things I want to 
know. Is the relation of your 
magazine to the reader that of a 
friend, a leader, a teacher a part- 
nef, Or even, as many publications 
attempt to be, a father and 
mother, or is it merely a casual 
caller at your reader’s home, or 
a casual friend, who might be met 
in a barber shop or in a train. 

The head of a certain publica- 
tion, who has but recently passed 
away from us, was so near to his 
readers that he could write his 
check for $50,000 or $100,000 for 
some great charity, with the con- 
fidence that within a few days 
their subscriptions would make 
good the amount. That seems to 
me to be coming very near to the 
reader. 

Of course, there are many pub- 
lications whose reasons for ex- 
isting need no explanation, for the 
need of them on the part of the 
reader and their influence is read- 
ily understood and appreciated. 





Yet. I have rarely had a solicitor 
from any one of these publica- 
tions ever try to explain to me 
the great underlying reason for 
success—the policies and purposes 
by which it established its rela- 
tion and influence with the reader. 
There is a reason behind each 
one of the publications you rep- 
resent, or it would not be alive 
to-day. There is some real need 
for it, or you could not continue 
its publication. If you will te'l 
me just what this reason is, and 
what the character of the need 
for your publication is, then, cer- 
tainly, you would help me more 
in determining what particular 
advertising could reasonably be 
expected to obtain the best results 
than any mere considerations of 
circulation and the class of peopie 
you reach could help me. 

I do not think that I am excep- 
tionally quick in understanding 
publications or their reasons for 
existing. Yet, I have based every 
campaign that I have worked suc- 
cessfully upon a study of char- 
acter and the influences of the 
publications used. 











An Opportunity 
for an Advertising 
Salesman 


We do not expect to find the kind 
of advertising salesman we want 
out of a position. If you are the 
man, you are probably reading 
this only from curiosity, but we of- 
fer you—opportunity. 

We are the largest specialists in our 
particular medium of publicity, with 
the experience, equipment and re- 
sources to execute advertising cam- 
paigns of any scope required. 

We have room for one experienced, 
high-class representative accustomed 
to calling on large local and na- 
tional advertisers. 

We would rather pay a big salary 
than a small one, and want to hear 
from the man of tried ability who 
believes he could fill this position. 
Correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress, r 


Dept. X, Box 12, Printers’ Ink 
RRS SS a 
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What Another Publisher 
Says of “Priscilla” 


ITH more than 20 years’ experience behind us, 

with a name that ever reminds us of the high 

character of New England’s Puritan ancestry, 
with the enthusiastic support of over 200,000 intelligent 
and appreciative women—is it any wonder we are pub- 
lishing the best magazine of its kind in America? Is 
it any wonder we produce satisfactory results for ad- 
vertisers? 

The item we picture above appeared recently in a 
“house-organ” issued by the publishers of one of the 
oldest and best known “mail order” magazines in the 
country. Praise from such a source is as gratifying as 
it is unusual. 

Ask your advertising agent about The Modern 
Priscilla. Get posted. We ourselves will answer any 
and all questions an advertiser or agent cares to ask. 

Guaranteed circulation, over 200,000. Rate, $1.00 per 
line. Forms close 20th of second month preceding date 
of issue. 


PRISCILLA] !heModern Priscilla — 


; A. J. Crockett, Mgr. of Advertising 
= England Quality 85 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

















New York Office, 150 Nassau Street Chicago Office, 112 Cearborn Street 
FP. M. Kragler, Manager W. T. Diehl, Manager 
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Vital Facts about 
Springfield, Mass. 


e Conceded to be the most 
The Union enterprising newspaper in 
the whole Connecticut Valley published, during the 
year ending March Ist, 1910, 


more lines of paid advertising 
781 | 14 than any paper in its field—the 
largest amount, in fact, ever published in any West- 
ern Massachusetts newspaper. 


624 050 more lines of paid advertising 
% than ever before in its history, 
an average gain of over 6 columns for every day 
during the twelve months. 

The reason for this remarkable record, made dur- 


ing a time when one paper experienced a loss of 
over two and a quarter columns a day, is that 


Th ° ‘has a guaranteed circula- 
e Union tion greater than its con- 
temporaries combined, and goes to the great pur- 
chasing class of people. These facts should appeal 
to every advertiser who contemplates invading the 
rich and and prosperous Connecticut Valley. If The 
Union is not already on your list, put it on—put it 
on to-day—NOW. 


The Springfield Union 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


J. P. McKINNEY, Representative Foreign Advertising 
NEW YORK: 334 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO: 314 Boyce Building 
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HOW AN ADVERTISER 
MIGHT COVER THE NEW 
ENGLAND MARKET. 





ESTIMATES OF COST, LOCATION AND 
CIRCULATION—T HREE MONTHS’ 
CAMPAIGNS RANGING IN COST 
FROM $11,000 TO $28,000—SALES 
POSSIBILITIES—DISTRICTS COVERED 
—A 23-CITY CAMPAIGN. 





By William E. Foster. 


New England has more centers 
of distribution in proportion to its 
population and area than any 
other section of the country. 

This fact makes the territory of 
peculiar interest to advertisers, ad- 
ditionally so because the large 
skilled manufacturing enterprises 
so concentrated here make an es- 
pecially good market. Selling ex- 
pense is lower in this territory 
than in most others. 

Manufacturers often consider 
that to secure distribution through 
twenty good merchants in ten me- 
dium-sized centers is a more de- 
sirable proposition for them than 
to sue for the co-operation of one 
or two retailers in a metropolis, 
even though the annual turn-over 
of the metropolitan merchant 
might be as great as that of all 
the other twenty combined. 

The numerous retailers in sev- 
eral medium-sized cities can be 
sold at as small a cost as the one 
big fellow and oftentimes at less 
cost. Such a group of merchants 
presents a less formidable front 
on questions of discounts; they 
move less readily from your goods 
to a competitor’s, and so are a 
safer foundation of distribution on 
which to build. 

In New England there are fifty- 
five cities in which daily newspa- 
pers are published. There are cit- 
ies ranging in size from 6,000 pop- 
ulation up to over 100,000 popu- 
lation, and Boston with over 600 - 
000. In many of the smaller and 
medium-sized cities one paper will 
do the work satisfactorily and in 
others two or more are needed. 

Seventy-six daily papers in all 
will give an adequate representa- 
tion throughout the entire New 
England territory. Such a list will 


include five papers in Boston. The 
total circulation would reach about 
1,360,000 daily at a conservative 
estimate. Deducting an average 
of 18 to 20 per cent for returns 
and other useless circulation and 
to cover some duplication, gives 
an effective circulation of about 
1,100,000 daily. 

The total population of the six 
New England states is approxi- 
mately 6,000,000. The census bu- 
reau gives 444 as the number by 
which the total population should 
be divided to estimate the number 
of families, giving about 1,333,000 
families in the New England field. 
So the net effective circulation be- 
fore given as 1,100,000 indicates 
that at least ten out of every thir- 
teen families are reached by such 
a list of New England dailies. 

The total cost of a 140-line (10- 
inch) advertisement inserted for 
three months in this entire list 
would be found to be in the neigh- 
borhood of $28,000 for every day 
insertions (78 insertions), $15,500 
for three days a week (39 inser- 
tions) and $11,000 for twice a 
week (26 insertions). A smaller 
piece of copy would be practically 
pro rata this price. 

Let us see what the sales possi- 
bilities are. Should the 1,100,000 
families reached spend an average 
of only five.cents a week .on the 
advertiser’s goods it means an an- 
nual business of $2,860,000 at re- 
tail. If that brings the. manufac- 
turer 60 per cent or $1,728,000, 
then the manufacturer’s newspa- 
per advertising expense of $28,000 
would be"#.2-3 per cent. At $15,- 
500 it would be less than 1 per 
cent. 

A manufacturer starting a news- 
paper advertising campaign in 
New England may want to take 
a smaller part, of the territory, 
less money for the advertising and 
perhaps spread it over a longer 
period of time. 

Take a list of New England 
cities running from 6,000 up toa 
little over 100,000. Twenty-three 
such cities in New England will 
give a total population of 992,000 
in the cities with about 350,e@00 
suburban—a total of 1,340,000, 
equivalent to 300,000 families, in 
round numbers, 








Make the 
Publication 


Show Cause 


@ How many advertisers have ever 
seen any real evidence from the 
mediums on their list, covering 
the points enumerated below? I 
mean evidence, not assertion or 
opinion. 


@ 1—Are the circulation books 
audited? 2—Can you see the 
audit? 3—Whatis the actual net- 
paid? 4—What percentage is sub- 
scriptions? 5-—What is the distri- 
bution, by states, classes of cities 
and towns, etc.? 6—What are the 
occupations of subscribers? 7—Is 
the circulation going up or down? 
8—4ts the quantity on which the 
Yate ts based guaranteed? 9—Will 
they back the guarantee with a 
cash refund if they fail to make 
good ? 


@ Ask Colliér’s to answer these 
questions, with evidence that would 
be accepted by the Supreme 
Court. 


To. Carwew . 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Colliers 


New York Chicago 
Boston Toronto 
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_ Reducing this one-fifth to cover 
illiterates, poor people and others 
not worth reaching, gives 230,000 
to 240,000 families constituting the 
trade target of the average ad- 
vertiser, 

Ten cents a week to each of 
these families means about $2,000,- 
000 a year. Five cents a week 
means in the neighborhood of 
$1,000,000 at retail. Only 214 cents 
a week would foot up over one- 
half a million dollars. A _ little 
over I per cent of that sum or 
$6,000 will buy seventy advertise- 
ments averaging Io inches each, 
running two days a week for eight 
months, in preferred position, in 
this entire list of papers, one lead- 
ing paper in each of the twenty- 
three cities and aggregating over 
200,000 circulation daily. 

Seventy good pieces of copy put 
out in this way over a period of 
eight months can surely be as- 
sumed to build a very strong hold 
upon New England trade. Proper 
saleswork in conjunction with 
this will overcome jobber and re- 
tailer resistance, for they willingly 
facilitate the distribution of con- 
sumer-demanded goods. 

Many owners of trade-marked 
goods of merit dream of starting 
out to build prestige in the minds 
of consumers along these lines by 
taking one piece of territory at a 
time, according to the abilities of 
the firm to properly finance and 
assimilate. But it is the manu- 
facturer who goes ahead on what- 
ever scale, who is making the sales 
while the other fellows are still 
dreaming. 


—_—_—_+0+—___—_ 


According to a gingery announce- 
ment, printed in quarto size upon dark 
brown stock and. with a eprinkling of 
red ink, the Atlas Club, of Chicago, is 
to hold a frolic and a minéstrel show 
April 1st. Everybody is advised that 
“you can stay away and probably go 
on living, but you will never be happy 
again.” One of the features will be a 
chorus of forty voices that simply “eats 
’em alive.” as for the burlesque 
that is going | be pulled off, words 
fail J. A. Dickson, the pfesident, in 
suggesting its unrivalled features. The 
number of guests will be fag | lim- 
ited to 200 and applications will be 
accepted in the order of their receipt. 











The Terre Haute, Ind., Tribune, has 
made its first appearance. 
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ADVERTISERS’ “CONTROL” OF 
NEWS COLUMNS. 


The New York Press, in the course 
of an editorial of some length, has this 
to say about the influence of advertisers 
aed the news columns in New York 

ity: 

“We must say that in New York 
City the rule in daily newspaperdom is 
to cater to what advertisers want in 
news and editorial opinion, and refusal 
to do so on demand, in later years, is 
exceptional. 

“There are some of our newspapers 
that get columns of advertising because 
of their peculiar subservience to cer- 
tain interests. This eee, is not 
given to other newspapers. he at- 
tempt to poison the sources of news and 
influence public opinion improperly thus 
is not confined to withholding usual ad- 
vertising patronage. It goes to the ex- 
tent of publishing unnecessary adver- 
tising that would do the interests in- 
serting it very little good unless the 
‘good will’ of the editorial and news 
departments were sold with it, by tacit 
understanding.” ° 

—————_+04+____—_ 


PREPARATIONS FOR 
CONVENTION. 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America will hold their annual con- 
vention in Omaha this year July 18, 
19 and 20. Dates previously an- 
nounced conflicted with other conven- 
tions in which members of advertising 
clubs are interested, and these dates 
have finally been definitely selected. 

This time is more than a month earli- 
er than usual, and the change has been 
made for several reasons. While every 
comfort was offered at Kansas City and 
Louisville, the weather in August has 
always been exceedingly hot and on 
pressive, making outdoor meetings a 
most a necessity. 

uly in Omaha is comfortable. 

he dates selected for the meeting in 
Omaha are considered by President 
Dobbs as especially desirable for an- 
other reason. The first day of the con- 
vention is Monday, and the programme 
will be so arranged as to get down to 
business the first day. Leaving the 
East or West on Saturday, members 
will lose no working time traveling. 


ee ooo 


Mayor Waynor, of New York City, 
has delivered an ultimatum against ad- 
vertising wagons. He says they must 
go, because they help to congest traffic, 
and also because “there are other better 
forms of advertising.” 


OMAHA 








Will Irwin, himself a Californian, 
addressed the Advertising Men’s Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco, March 9th. 
Mr. Irwin is eveetene*e newspaper 
conditions on the Coast for Collier’s. 
Others who were scheduled to address 
the Advertising Men’s Association dur- 
ing the month are J. Blethen, manager 
of the Seattle Times; S. W. Perkins, 
publisher of several Coast dailies, and 
‘ Ingersoll, of R. H. Ingersoll & 

ros. 





The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal 


“The South’s Greatest Newspaper.” 


It keeps right on growing. 
Each month shows an increase 
in circulation. As a news- 
paper, and as an advertising 
medium, it covers its great 
and prosperous field com- 
pletely. 


February, 1910, Circula- 
tion Averages 
50,513 
73,481 


Daily- - - - 
Sunday - - - 


Advertising for February, 
1910, shows a total gain in 
local, general and classified 
of 4,531 inches (63,434 agate 
lines) over February, 1909. 

The COMMERCIAL AP- 
PEAL opens to the general 
advertiser at a minimum ex- 
pense, one of the very best of 
the South’s rapidly and won- 
derfully developing sections, 
and makes possible a com- 
plete and successful advertis- 
ing campaign in one of its 
finest cities, 


SMITH’& BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l 
ank Bldg., St. Louis 
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THE ADVERTISING SIDE OF 
THE MORGAN-E. M. F. 
AUTO DEAL. 





LEROY PELLETIER, AS ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, TAKEN INTO FINANCIAL 
COUNSELS—GIVEN FREE HAND IN 
ADVERTISING PLANS — SALARY OF 
$50,000—AN ADVERTISING COUP 
BY TELEGRAPH—VERY STRONG AD- 
VOCATES OF NEWSPAPER ADVER- 
TISING. 





By A. Rowden King. 


There is an advertising story 
of importance and significance be- 
hind the automobile deal put 
through a fortnight ago, whereby 
the allied Studebaker and Morgan 
interests obtained control of the 
Everett-Metzger-Flanders Auto- 
mobile Company, of Detroit, thus 
affecting a combine which prom- 
ises further ramifications and pos- 
sibly monopolistic national devel- 
opments. The general features of 
that deal are familiar to the read- 
ing public, for they were elabo- 
rated upon in the news columns at 
the time. But it is the advertising 
end of the deal which is most in- 
teresting. 

A newspaper account of the 
final meeting, when the purchase 
was consummated, read, in part, 
as follows: “There were present 
to-day at the sale and the pay- 
ment of the money the followin 
representatives of the E-M- 
Company: W, E. Flanders, presi- 
dent; Dr. J. B. Book, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles M. Palms, treas- 
urer; Robert M. Brownson, secre- 
tary, and E, Le Roy Pelletier, the 
advertising manager.” 

There is considerable  signifi- 
cance behind such a statement of 
fact. It meant that another ad- 
vertising manager’s importance in 
a great commercial enterprise had 
been officially and publicly ac- 
knowledged at something of its 
true importance. But, not only 
was Mr. Pelletier present at the 
final negotiations, but he was pres- 
ent, as well, at every preliminary 
meeting, even including those 
most informal. How many ad- 
vertising men are there to-day, 
men absolutely indispensable to 
the very existence of their houses, 


who ought to be likewise recog- 
nized but are not! 

If one were asked to analyze 
the inner-secret of the success of 
the E-M-F organization, one would 
have to begin with emphasizing 
the esprit de corps of the whole 
establishment. If Mr. Morgan 
paid the price he did for the mere 
physical plant of the E-M-F, he 
might be said to have paid a very 
high figure, indeed. But Mr. Mor 
gan is a shrewd man and he is 
wise enough to realize what is the 
value of the organization, as is at- 
tested by the fact that the princi- 
pal heads of departments have 
been bound, under contract, for 








E. LEROY PELLETIER. 


the next three years. There are 
no “I’s” in the E-M-F establish- 
ment; it is all “we.” And that ap- 
plies to the advertising and sales 
departments, perhaps more than 
to any others. These two depart- 
ments have worked, and are work- 
ing, together with perfect lack of 
friction. 

“In my work with Mr. Flan- 
ders,” says Mr. Pelletier, “I have 
always been ‘the doctor’ when ad- 
vertising problems have come up. 
He has consulted me, rather than 
instructed me—a situation of af- 
fairs which, from experience, I ap- 
preciate does not hold true in 
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many commercial organizations. 
Many a time he has advanced pet 
advertising ideas to me, which he 
has promptly and permanently 
dropped upon their receiving my 
veto. Of course, he, like any 
other general manager, really has 
held the veto power, but he has 
chosen not to exercise it. Mr. 
Flanders believes in specialists. 
Although it is a fact that a large 
proportion of the advertising 
ideas which have gone forth from 
my office have originated with 
Mr. Flanders, still it has been a 
fact that, whenever I have said 
‘No, he has seen fit to say ‘All 
right’ and has forgotten the whole 
matter. I believe far better work 
could be done by other advertis- 
ing men in other establishments, if 
they, too. were allowed to be ‘the 
doctor’ in their own department. 

“And there has been the mail, a 
veritable thorn in the side of many 
advertising men, I believe. All 
letters pertaining to advertising 
which have come to our establish- 
ment, no matter to whom ad- 
dressed, have been sent straight to 
my desk from the department 
where all letters are opened by 
girls. No one else has seen them. 
T remember one man who thought 
he would do a clever thing. He 
wrote four letters about advertis- 
ing to four members of the E-M-F 
office. The whole four came to 
me. Later he apologized, but I 
told him it was all right—that he 
simply reckoned we did business 
on the same principle which ob- 
tained elsewhere.” 

Under the terms of the original 
plan of the E-M-F Company, Mr. 
Pelletier relates that he was 
awarded $25,000 in stock, the 
stock to pay for itself out of divi- 
dends earned; that this stock. at 
8 for 1, realized $200,000 in the 
recent sale; and that during the 
next three years his remuneration, 
including selling commissions, etc., 
will be something over $50,000 a 
vear, which is probably one of the 
highest salaries ever paid an ad- 
vertising man. 

“T do not tell these facts in a 
svirit ‘of boastfulness.” says Mr. 
Pelletier, “but rather in the hope 
that some of my brother adver- 
tisers may gain fresh courage, hav- 
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ing a precedent to point to when 
urging it upon their own superiors 
that they be looked upon as ‘ad- 
vertising doctors’ rather than au- 
tomatons to be manipulated, or 
clerks to be instructed.” 

Mr. Pelletier had his early 
schooling with the newspapers. He 
was one of the first two news- 
paper men to go to the Klondike, 
when that region was opened up, 
establishing the Klondike Nugget, 
the first newspaper thereabout. At 
the time of the World’s Fair, at 
Buffalo, Mr. Pelletier became as- 
sociated with the Thompson- 
Dundy interests in “A Trip to the 
Moon.” Later, in 1900, be be- 
came advertising manager at 
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23,000 OFFICES IN AMERICA. SERVICE TO ALL THE WORLD. 
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$19,000 ADVERTISING BY WIRE THAT 
CLOSED $19,000,000 worTH oF 
BUSINESS, 


Luna Park, Coney Island, for the 
same people. He had exacting 
advertising experiences as adver- 
tising manager of the Frontier 
Telephone Company, of Buffalo, 
during the period of its memor- 
able fight with the Bell Company. 
Before going with the E-M-F 
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Company, he was advertising man- 
ager of the Ford Motor Company, 
beginning in 1905. 

During the last twenty months, 
since his present connection be- 
gan, it has been Mr. Pelletier’s 
lot to undergo unusual advertising 
experiences. Last December, for 
example, the Studebaker organi- 
zation, which had been under con- 
tract with E-M-F people to ab- 
sorb and sell every month 1,200 
E-M-F cars valued at approxi- 
mately a milion dollars wholesale, 
refused to keep its contract, evi- 
dently with the intention of forc- 
ing the E-M-F Company to terms 
and thus make a purchase and an 
amalgamation possible at a low 
price. The E-M-F factory could 
not shut down without complete 
disorganization, which would have 
been disastrous. For the E-M-F 
interests to sue the Studebakers 
for breach of contract was im- 
practical, for it would have taken 
such a suit many weeks to come 
to a head in the courts. To make 
matters worse, the Studebakers 
conceived the idea of applying to 
the U. S. courts for an injunction 
to prevent the E-M-F people even 
advertising for agents, by which 
substitute method they might get 
rid of their stock through other 
channels. 

What was necessary was imme- 
diate relief. Mr. Flanders and 
Mr. Pelletier suddenly learned 
that this injunction would be ap- 
plied for in twelve hours. The re- 
sult was a hasty conference. No 
court could enjoin them from ad- 
vertising in the meantime. That 
was at eight o’clock the evening 
of December 28th last. The court 
was to convene in the morning. 
Copy was sent out by telegraph 
that evening before eleven o'clock, 
together with instructions to the 
principal newspapers in thirty-five 
cities. Three operators worked at 
fever heat. The telegraph charges 
were $3,000. The cost of the space 
used—about fifteen inches, five 
columns—was $16,000, but as the 
result of that total expense of 
$19,000, within ten days more than 
1,200 cars had been shipped to re- 
sponsible agents who had made 
ample deposit (some of them in 
the large cities as high as $50,000 


and over) and contracts had been 
made for the handling of nineteen 
million dollars’ worth more! 

“You, see, we won our case in 
the Court of Public opinion,” ex- 
plains Mr. Pelletier. “No other 
such wholesale appeal directly to 
the dealers had ever been made, 
as far as I know. To show what 
its effect was upon them, I might 
mention that within twelve hours 
after the appearance of the ad, 
seven. dealers left San Francisco 
on the same train, having obtained 
the required money for deposit 
with us, without even stopping to 
telegraph they were coming. Simi- 
lar groups came from nearly every 
large city.” 


BELIEVER IN NEWSPAPER ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


“Often I have been asked why 
I always stick to the newspapers 
so steadily and do not use the 
magazines. I believe the incident 
I have just told you will show 
you why it is. Ours must always 
be an opportunist campaign. It 
would have taken six weeks to 
put that ad into the hands of mag- 
azine readers. In the meantime 
we would have perished.” It is 
interesting to note, in this connec- 
tion, that the E- M-F advertising 
appropriation for the ensuing year 
will be $300,000, of which only 
$30,000 wil be spent with the mag- 
azines, all the rest being given to 
the newspapers. 

Not long after the ad to dealers 
appeared, another one-insertion, 
double-spread ad appeared in 
sixty-five newspapers at a cost of 
$62,000. This latter ad was con- 
ceived at the close of a business 
day, on a Wednesday. During 
that night the drawings were fin- 
ished at a cost of $1,000. The ad 
appeared the following Sunday. 
“How can we impress upon the 
public that we are the biggest?” 
President Flanders had asked. 
“By making the biggest showing,” 
replied Mr. Pelletier. “If we want 
the public to think we are the big- 
gest, we’ve got to make the big- 
gest showing. We must have 
double-page spreads everywhere.” 
The results substantiated his be- 
lief. 

The E-M-F organization ‘te- 
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quires a contract of every new 
agent wherein he is pledged to a 
certain minimum appropriation for 
local E-M-F advertising, one- 
third of which is te be paid by 
Mr. Pelletier’s department. It is 
very often the case that dealers 
balk at this minimum, thinking it 
too high. “We can’t furnish the 
cars we have orders for now,” 
they'll often say in the dead of 
winter. “Why should we adver- 
tise?” It is then that Mr. Pelle- 
tier explains that this winter ad- 
vertising expenditure is to insure 
sales during the coming summer, 
when trade in automobiles is usu- 
ally the dullest. Seldom, if ever, 
is the total amount mentioned in 
these contracts expended, but it is 
written into them so that it will 
be available in panicky times. 

Mr. Pelletier, contrary to many 
advertising men, -does not believe 
that the best men in his business 
must have been practical sales- 
men. He believes the tendency is 
always for the advertising man of 
the latter type to talk in his copy 
to the crowd, rather than to the 
individual. Mr. Pelletier is a 
great believer in .the efficacy of 
solid-set ads. He is an adept in 
the use of 8-point. His copy, 
though oftentimes long and tire- 
some to his contemporaries, is so 
written that every paragraph is, in 
itself, furnishing just enough in- 
formation to whet the reader’s ap- 
petite for more, so that the whole 
satisfying story cannot be appreci- 
ated until every word is read, as 
is usually done. 


—_—_~oo— 
LANGUAGE VS. ADVERTISING. 


Hampron’s MAGAZINE. 

: New York, March 11, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

It is astonishing to read in various 
publications the amount of advertising 
matter in which the vital force of the 
argument is stifled in a crowd of words. 
The writers of such copy are undoubt- 
edly thinking language, instead of ad- 
vertising. 

The use of four or five syllable words 
may be good English, but they cannot 
carry conviction in setting forth the 
merits of, any product. Unless the con- 
vincing element in advertising causes 
the reader to be oblivious to the words 
expressing it, the copy is not valuable. 
The space in which this sort of copy is 
used cannot give full value to the ad- 
vertiser, Do you not think so, too? 

Anne PArtTLan. 








Norfolk, Ya. 


Here is an important city, 
a live, prosperous and up- 
and-doing city, where the ad- 
vertising situation from the 
newspaper standpoint is clear 
and open. 


TheLedger-Dispatch 


has the afternoon field exclu- 
sively to itself. Two other 
papers divide the morning 
field between them. All three 
are good newspapers, far 
above the average. 


The expert who visited 
Norfolk and reported that 
“If but one paper can be used, 
the choice must naturally be 
the LEDGER-DISPATCH,” 
knew what he was talking 
about. 


That being the case, then 
the question arises—can the 
LEDGER-DISPATCH ‘be 
safely omitted under any cir- 
cumstances ? 


Ask us for figures. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l. 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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“It’s among my top-notch- 
ers,’ said a prominent mail 
the other 
day when referring to the 
UTICA SATURDAY 
GLOBE. “Doesn't always 


bring the most replies, but it 


order advertiser 


brings the coin, and that’s 
what I am in business for.” 


GarunnGHeuese 


has the class of readers who have 
the ability and the inclination to 
buy. They believe in THE GLOBE 
and an announcement in its col- 
umns shares in the confidence they 
have in the publication. 


For a general campaign cover- 
ing interior New York, New Eng- 
land and adjacent states, where it 
goes 140,000 strong each week, it 
offers an opportunity which many 
wise advertisers use with profit 
and effect. 


It is worth your careful consid- 
eration and we are here to prove it. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l. 
Bank Bildg., St. Louis. 
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ADVERTISING DEALERS’ NAMES 





In Printers’ Inx’s Prize Id 
test a suggestion was made that yi 
tisers print names of distributors, 

Two large advertisers have worked 
out the idea in double-page spreads, 
the E, R. bes goed Mfg. Company, of 
Milwaukee, and the E. A. Mallon, & 
Sons, of New York. The Wa er Com- 
pany, manufactures quick-foldin go- 
carts, and in the two pages of ress 
making at Home for April are pub- 
lished the names, under State headings, 
of all the dealers in the country who 
have the carts. At the top and in the 
center is a regulation advertisement for 
the cart. The same scheme, with slight 
madera, is - 2 the Mallory ad- 
vertisement in the Saturda i 
Post for March 19th, . 


i a cl 


_ The Association of American Adver- 
tisers announces that since the annual 
meeting held January 20, 1910, the fol- 
lowing new members have joined the 
association: Swift & Co., Chicago, IIL; 
American Radiator Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Com- 
any, Battle Creek, Mich.; Chalmers- 
etroit Motor Company, Detroit, Mich.; 
—o Packing Company, Omaha, 
eb. 


_ Announcement is made of the elec- 
tion of Walter Alvin Tice to the office 
of vice-president of the Wm. J. Morton 
Company, special newspaper representa- 
tives. Mr. Tice was formerly con- 
nected with the Foster Debevoise Com- 
pany in the general advertising field, 
and associated himself with the Wm. 
J. Morton Company in October, 1908, 





L. MacLean Beers, advertising agent 
in Havana, Cuba, has started a_publica- 
tion devoted to advertising, called Real 
Advertising. It has already attained 
some size, and is a revelation of what 
an amount of sales and advertising ef- 
fort is going on in Cuba. 

Walter W. Manning, who has been 
in the mercantile field for seventeen 
years, has just been added to the ad- 
vertising staff of McClure’s Magazine, 
covering New York State. 








Schedules in bankruptcy of the II- 
lustrated Art Publishing Company, post 
cards, 28 West Fifteenth street, New 
York, show liabilities of $30,000 and 
assets of $10,000. 





The Altavista Printing Company, of 
Altavista, Va., has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $10,000 to publish 
a newspaper in that city. 


The Voice of the People is the name 
of a new paper which is the official 
organ of the Social Democratic party. 


State Senator Fred A. Godcharles 
has purchased the Miltonian, a Repub- 
lican weekly, at Milton, N. Y. 


The Peekskill (N. Y.) Evening News 
Company has been incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $20,000. 
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“The Economical Way to 
Cover the Country is to 
Advertise by Districts” 


VI 


There are many pupils for your school among the 
half million children and youths who live in the rich, 
prosperous 


Advertising District 
of Cincinnati 
Here is the heart of the country—the section from 
which has sprung hundreds of great statesmen and 
famous educators. There’s a thirst for knowledge in 
the air, and in a quarter of a million homes in Cin- 
cinnati and ’round-about are young folks with the am- 


bition to learn. You can reach them effectively and 
economically through 


THE 


Ci » * ir r 
incinnati Enquire 
which has been for years the every-day text-book of 
the homes of this section. By parents, young people 
and children the Enquirer is regarded as an authori- 
tative source of information—and advertisements of 
your school in its columns will have back of. them all 
the Enquirer's influence and prestige. 

In this territory the Enquirer is the favorite want-ad 
medium, the favorite medium of local merchants, the 
favorite medium of general advertisers. It is the one 
medium for school advertising. 

Foreign Representatives 


I. A. KLEIN, Metropolitan Tower, New York. 
JOHN GLASS, Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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THE 
WORLD’S WORK 


SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 





The World’s Work is pre-eminent 

in educational work. During the 
past eleven months it has published 
twenty-three educational articles. 


The World’s Work goes to people 

of means. who can afford to send 
their childern to private schools. The fact 
that The World's Work carries every 
month from sixteen to twenty-five pages of 
financial advertising shows the buying 
power ‘of its readers. 


In short the advertising columns of 
The World's Work are read by the 
very class that patronizes the best schools. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE 
& COMPANY 


133 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK 


Send for 
Information 


of Interest to 
School 
Advertisers 
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A MAGAZINE INQUIRER WITH A 
GIANT INTELLECT, 





Cacxins & Hotpen. 
New York, March 11, 1910, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Two letters have been sent to us re- 
cently which seem to md a very low 
average upon the intelligence of people 
who read the magazines! They make 
one wonder how these people happen to 
be reading the kind of magazines in 
which they must have seen these ad- 
vertisements 

We are inclosing one of them. This 
came to our office because, as you will 
see from the advertisement which in- 
spired it, our name and address ap- 


Bor Samuel S..Zemont 
Groceries, Meats and Provisions 
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peared on it. This man certainly needs 
something, but whether it is a self-com- 
puting typewriter or not, I do not 
now. Possibly he imagines that the 
new Smith-Premier No. 10 is a sort of 
correspondence school. It occurred to 
me that this might be an interesting ad- 
dition to your department of advertis- 
ing curiosities. This advertisement _ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Literary Digest, Army and Navy Jour- 














nal, oe American, Scribner's, Hamp- 
ton’s, Harper’s and the Review of Re- 
views. 


It was not keyed, so it is diffi- 
cult to find out just which one of these. 
publications the intellectual giant. who 
wrote this letter is in the habit of 
reading. 
Earnest Etmo CALkINs. 
+ 0+ 


R. H. Stearns & Co., one of Boston’s 
leading dry goods houses, are announc- 
ing their spring opening through the 
medium of ew England dailies. The 
advertising is placed by Hermon Stevens 
Agency, Globe Building. 
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What The Minneapolis Tribune 
Did for These Schools 
It Can Do for You 


Mr. W. McK. Barbour, Nov. 11, 1909. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Care Minneapolis Tribune. 
My Dear Sir:— : 
“T approve most heartily your method of advertising schools and of creating 
business for them. A relatively large number of applications for catalogs 
came to us during the last summer season as a result of our advertising in your 
columns, and as a result of the distribution of the Tribune’s Hand Book. am 
sure that two or three students can be traced directly. to our advertising with you, 
and a number of others were interested. 
“If you have an extra copy of your hand book, I shall be very glad to 
receive it. ery trul ours, 
MIL . PRICE, Ph.D., Principal, 
Pillsbury Academy, Owatonna, Minn. 





Mr. W. McK. Barbour, 

Mgr. Ady. Mpls, Tribune. 

Dear Sir:— 

“Regarding students enrolled in our school through your efforts, beg to 
say that owing to a change of director at a rather late seasi»n, no accurate record 
has been kept of the matter. However, I recollect three names referred to us 
by you whose bearers are now students here. 

Yours trul 
ALCUIN DEUTSCH, O. S. B., Rector, 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn.” 





THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE The Tribune’s School Advertising 
publishes more paid advertisements | Rate., 12 cents per line flat, is the 
of schools than any other newspaper | lowest school rate, circulation consid- 
in the Northwest. ered, offered in the Northwest. 





THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is paid for and read daily in 96,000 homes 
of the very class of students you are seeking—the great agricultural element 
of the rich Northwest. 


THE TRIBUNE’S EDUCATIONAL PAGES are an estab- 
lished feature, meeting the demands of our readers; the advertise- 
ments thereon are a guide to prospective students in the selection 
of schools. 


THE TRIBUNE SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU gives 
intell'gent information to the student and is a strong co-operator 
with the advertising school. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE’S PLAN for bringing 
school and student together in 1910, is the most comprehensive sys- 
tem employed by any publicat‘on or agency in the Northwest. 
Write for it to-day. 





If you have not sent us complete information concerning your 
school—catalog, fees, dates of term openings, etc., do so to-day. 
It is for our. mutual interest. 





The Minneapolis Tribune 


Western Representative—C. Geo. Krogness, 1634 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
stern Representative—J. C. Wilberding, New York. 
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NO MAN has a right to be 


in business who does not im- | 


press the right public with 
good reasons for dealing with 
him. 

IF YOU have a reliable 
product to sell, the future of 
your business will depend on 
the public that you add to it. 
Magazine advertising adds the 
public by thousands, and, since 
the effectiveness of magazine 
advertising depends upon the 
esteem in which the magazine 
is held by its readers, THE 
GREATER AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE stands at the top 


asa business getter. 


“THE AMERICAN MAG- 


AZINE has more sincere 





friends among people of intel- 





ligence than any other publica- 





tion in the country,” 





May issue to press April 2d. 
$312.00 per page. 


The Phillips Publishing Company, 
341 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
153 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 





PHRENOLOGY AS A_ BUSINESS 
AID. é 

At the March meeting of the 
York Division of the National gies 
Managers’ Association, attention was 
given .to the subject of phrenology as 
an aid to business. Miss Jessie Allen 
Fowler was presented, and analyzed the 
heads of those present. She said: 

“When you have to employ men for 
certain kinds of work, look at the width 
of the brain at the base, which gives 
energy; notice the top of the forehead, 
for power of reflection; observe the 
width of the temples for constructive 
ability; the width just behind the tem- 
ples, for the indication of economy and 
power to lay out money; and if you 
want to select a good treasurer or one 
who will look out for the proper col- 
lections of money, and not allow it to 
be spent before it is in the treasury, 
get a man whois broad on the side 
head, for he will wait until he has the 
money in hand before he will allow ar- 
rangements to be made for the disposal 
of it. He is a man who will provide 
for the future. It does not seem pos- 
sible for ~ one to doubt the topogra- 
phy of the brain, or that different peo- 
ple have various talents, abilities and 
powers of mind accentuated. 

“We have examined over forty em- 
ployees in one — business firm, 
which is a pen manufactory. The head 
of the firm was very much interested 
in phrenology, and asked us to examine 
all the members of his staff from the 
shipping clerk to the private secretary. 
We have selected heshinaoare and cash- 
iers for banks, and bankers have con- 
sulted us with regard to their em- 
loyees. We believe there would have 
fom less failures in the banks and 
trust companies, as well as insurance 
companies, two years ago, had the char- 
acteristics of each officer been written 
out before he had been employed.” 

One of the gentlemen asked Miss 
Fowler whether the blonde or the bru 
nette type would make the better sal.s- 
man, to which she replied that the 
brunette is much more drastic, more 
business-like. and more energetic, and 
gets to his destination before the other 
man gets out of his office, owing to the 
fact that he has, as a rule, a predom- 
inance of the motive temperament. 
While the blonde will make an excel- 
lent secretary and do your work in the 
office, wait on customers, and attend to 
details, he is quieter than the brunette 
type, and knows how to plod over de- 
tails. 

“The head,’ said Miss Fowler, 
“changes in size, activity and propor- 
tion from time to time, and during the 
last thirty. years of my work in this 
direction I have found many interest- 
ing examples of how faculties have been 
developed and strong qualities reduced 
in activity. and for twenty years of 
this time have assisted my father i" 
correlating facts gathered from a wide 
experience of the development of heads. 

“Many of you may think that be- 
cause you have a certain quality you 
cannot change it; that is incorrect rea- 
soning, and many scientists even do 
not know that the activity of the brain 
makes itself felt upon the tables of the 
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skull and the impressions are slight or 
deep, according to the use to which the 
faculties have been put. We should b= 
faied by our early developments were 
we not able to change our tempera- 
mental conditions, 

“In conclusion I would say that the 
study of the head and face is of great 


*jmportance to those who select buyers, 


salesmen, credit men, exporters, .im- 
porters, contractors, promoters, etc.; 
and as buying has become a science 
and an art in this commercial age, so 
the science and art of mind-study is the 
skorthand route by which a business 
man is able to understand all the peo- 
ple who are under him as well as those 
whom he serves.” 


a < . s 


“HANDWRITING ON THE 
“WALL.” 


THE 





At the last regular weekly luncheon 
of the San Francisco Advertising Men’s 
Association, James Schermerhorn, presi- 
dent and general manager of the De- 
troit Times, spoke on the subject: 
“Higher Ideals in Newspaper Adver- 
tising, from the Standpoint of the Pub- 
lisher.” 

Mr. Schermerhorn very clearly de- 





fined the newspaper publisher as a pa- | 


triot because of his untiring wieldin 
of the cudgel for the public good an 
up-building. 


He pointed out, however, that the | 


publisher, though an ardent preacher 
of better, cleaner things, did not always 
practice this doctrine in his own con- 
duct as a publisher. Very often while 
his editorial pages were ringing for 
cleaner government and cleaner morals, 
his advertising pages carried unclean 
and fraudulent advertising. 

This, Mr. Schermerhorn said, is not 
done intentionally, but is a state into. 
which the publisher has drifted. Mr. 


Schermerhorn earnestly urged all news- | 


papers to clean house not alone to be 
consistent, but because it pays. He 
says the time is coming when the pa- 
pers will be compelled to “clean up” 
by legislation enacted for the purpose, 
and newspaper men should not snore 
the handwriting on the wall, but should 
take the step for better, cleaner ad- 


vertising voluntarily, while there is 
time. 

————+r 
“NEVER AS INTERESTING AS TO- 


DAY.” 





New Yorx Evectricat ScHoot. 
New York, March 17, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
_ I beg to enclose herewith check cover- 
ing subscription to Printers’ INK, as 
per your advice of the 16th inst. 
Never in all my years of reading 
Printers’ Ink have I found it as 
interesting as I do to-day, and while I 
am not taking out a three years’ sub- 
scription, you may rest assured that the 
placing of a yearly one is not by any 
means a trial order, 
Gero. J. Cox, 
Supervising Director, 








' vertising: 
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IN MEMPHIS 
Tremendous 
Gains 


In Local Display Advertising 
In Foreign Display Advertising 
In Local Readers Advertising 
In Classified Advertising 


For the Months of January and 
February, 1910, 


The News 


Scimitar 


made the following gains in 
advertising over the correspond- 
ing months of 1909: 








LINES 


86,184 
26,978 


Local Display 
Advertising Gain 
Foreign Display 
Advertising Gain 
Classified 
Advertising Gain 


13,086 
Local Read 
Advertising Gain 5,264 
Grand 1 gai 
fab tie pent. ay | 3 | es) | 2 


or 21% cain 


THE REASONS WHY ARE 
EVIDENT — Everyone inter- 
ested in Memphis reads The 
News Scimitar, because it is de- 
voted solely to the general in- 
terests. And the people have 
time to read the news of the 
day to their best advantage at 
the close of the day, after work 
hours. And The News Scimitar 
is so organized as to be able to 
sell its product of advertising 
space at a close figure. 

Notice the Gain in Local Ad- 
The Locaf Adver- 
tiser Knows. 


“ADVERTISING THAT PAYS GROWS; 
ADVERTISING THAT GROWS PAYS” 


Paul Block, Inc. 


Mgrs._Foreign Advertising 
New York Boston. Chicago 
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An advertising agency recently compiled 
for a National advertiser a tabulation of 
magazine circulation in Canada. Figures 
showed the combined total Canadian cir- 
culation of nine leading American maga- 
zines to be about 112,000. 


The American advertiser who is going 
after Canadian business through American 
magazines exclusively is at a big disadvan- 
tage, as these figures prove a circulation 
of one magazine to every seventy in popu- 
lation. Rather a small publicity dent in a 
wonderful, growing territory. 


To reach the English-speaking classes in 
the small towns and rural districts, cover- 
ing the Dominion nationally from coast to 
coast, The Family Herald and Weekly Star 
(Montreal) is the single requisite. 


The Family Herald and Weekly Star has a 
circulation exceeding 140,000 copies each 
issue, and is distributed at over 95% of the 
post-offices in the Dominion. 


Rate twenty cents per line flat. More 
particulars for the asking. 


Eastern Representative: Western Representative: 
DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 
Tribune Building, First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 


New York. Chicago. 
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HOW VACUUM CLEANERS 
ARE DEVELOPING A NEW 
MARKET. 





ACCELERATING THE MARKETING OF A 
NEW DEVICE BY KEEN ADVERTIS- 
ING—THE COMBINED MOMENTUM 
OF A GROUP OF ADVERTISERS-—THE 
DUNTLEY CLEANERS’ RAPID STRIDES 
—$2,000,000 A YEAR RATE OF BUSI- 
NESS—$100,000 A YEAR ADVER- 
TISING APPROPRIATION. 





The history of American manu- 
facture indicates that about once 
in ten years a new industry is es- 
tablished and a market created for 
a new line of goods. 

Usually the story of the new in- 
dustry is one of slow growth and 
gradual development. It took the 
sewing machine ten or fifteen 
years to make its market. The 
typewriter was manufactured for 
several years before it became 
even generally known, and took 
about a decade to reach extensive 
sales. These machines would un- 
questionably have been established 
in public faith much sooner had 
they been advertised as we now 
understand modern advertising 
methods. 

The use of modern advertising 
by the manufacturers of to-day 
who have something ent’rely new 
for which to create demand, has 
resulted in greatly accelerating 
the building of a market where 
there has been none before. If 
there is but one aggressive adver- 
tiser in the field, it takes a longer 
time; but if there is a progres- 
sive group of advertisers, there is 
rolled up a marketing momentum 
which accomplishes quite remark- 
ab'e results in a very short time. 

The operation of this ‘principle 
is seen in the automobile business, 
and is constantly demonstrating 
itself in other lines—phonographs, 
piano playing attachments, vacuum 
bottles, etc. 

The very latest example of a 
broad market being developed for 
a new product is the vacuum 
cleaner. An almost: instantaneous 
market has been secured for this 
product, for several reasons—the 
greater modern responsiveness to 
advertising, the development of 


the aggressive, informative style 
of advertising, and the co-opera- 
tion of other advertisers of this 
type of goods. 

A curious manufacturing anom- 

aly is the result. The hardships 
and trials of concerns with an ar- 
ticle of popular appeal do not now 
occur in marketing the goods, as 
used to be the case. Their trials 
are now mostly those of finance— 
to get capital enough to make the 
product in sufficient quantities and 
to buy the requisite advertising 
space and service. Stock in Gil- 
lette Safety Razors or similar 
popular propositions opening a 
new, basic and promising market 
would not to-day go begging so 
long. The building of a market 
by the quick, sure means which 
good advertising methods have 
made possible is now understood. 
A manufacturer, with able adver- 
tising help, now knows the road 
between himself and the consumer 
far better than formerly—he isn’t 
walking in the dark and making 
a circle to the consumer—he uses 
the “air-line” advertis’ng path. 
* The romance of the vacuum 
cleaner business does not at all lie 
in reaching its market—it was in 
the first stages of finance and 
manufacture. Just as soon as the 
case was put to the public in the 
modern way, the boom began. 
Witness the accomplishment of 
the Duntley Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago, in promoting the 
sales of the Duntley Vacuum 
Cleaner until their sales are now 
at the rate of over $2,000,000 an- 
nually, according to J. W. Dunt- 
ley, the founder and president. 

Mr. Duntley is a man witha 
record of accomplishment. For 
several years he was the head of 
the Pneumatic Tool business of 
this country, and under his ad- 
ministration the company paid 
over $5,000,000 in dividends: He 
severed his connection with’ that 
business because he believed he 
saw a wider field in the manufac- 
ture and sale of electrically oper- 
ated household utilities, and par- 
ticularly in the vacuum cleaning 
field. 

“Some two vears ago,” says Mr. 
Duntley, “I became convinced that - 
there was an immense undevel- 
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oped field for the sale of the va- 
cuum cleaner, and after thorough- 
ly canvassing the situation and 
employing several well-known ex- 
perts to design and perfect a 
vacuum cleaner for household use, 
I severed my connection with the 
Pneumatic Tool interests, and or- 
ganized the Duntley Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

“While I had never been en- 
gaged in a business that made use 
of national publicity, I had al- 
ways been.a firm believer in the 
value of advertising, and realizing 
that the surest way to cultivate a 
new market is to get as many 
people interested in your goods as 
possible, I decided to enter upon 
a national advertising campaign. 

“We began by using a few pub- 
lications, and to-day our list in- 
cludes Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's Weekly, Literary Digest, 
Leslie’s Weekly, Life, Every- 
body's. Munsey's, McClure’s, Cos- 
mopolitan, the American Maga- 
zine, together with such- semi- 
technical magazines as Popular 
Mechanics, Technical World, Pop- 
ular Electricity, with an expendi- 
ture that will approximate $100,- 
ooo for the coming year. 

“We have used the weekly pub- 
lications to a considerable extent 
for the reason that they offer us 
an opportunity for getting quicker 
action than the monthly publica- 
tions. The general advertising 
policy is under the direction of 
our vice-president, B. E. Harris, 
who is largely responsible for the 
aggressive sales policy that goes 
hand in hand with our advertis- 
ing campaign. 

“As a result of our advertising 
and sales methods, we are now 
filling orders for Duntley Clean- 
ers at the rate of over 2,000 a 
month, notwithstanding the fact 
that the list price of the majority 
of the machines sold is $125—a 
record of which we are all rather 
proud.” 

The offices of the Duntley Man- 
ufacturing Company occupy an 
entire floor of the Harvester 
Building, Chicago, and nearly fifty 
stenographers are employed in the 
correspondence department of the 
business. A store is maintained 
in New York City, at the inter- 





section of Fifth avenue and Broad- 
way, with windows on both Broad- 
way and Fifth avenue, where a 
particularly able window demon- 
stration is constantly kept going. 

The company also has branch 
stores in Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, together 
with established agencies in some 
500 cities from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast. 

It is one of the policies of the 
Duntley Manufacturing Company 
to instill into every one of its 
agencies the value and importance 
of good advertising, and in this 
connection it may be stated that 
the company is a firm believer in 
the value of a personal letter as a 
means for securing the attention 
of prospective customers, and that 
practically every method known 
to modern advertising experience 
is employed to create a demand 
for Duntley Cleaners, as well as 
to secure the co-operation of an 
active sales force in supplying this 
demand. 
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ADVISES AGAINST “MADE IN 
NEW ENGLAND.” 





Tue E. T. Burrowes Company. 
Rustless Insect Screens, 
PortLanp, Marne, March 14, 1910. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It seems to me that Mr, Freeman’s 
suggestion that New England manu- 
facturers take up the slogan, ‘‘Made in 
New England,” is not a good idea. 

I believe it would be much better to 
keep quiet on that point if you wish to 
sell goods, as there are many loca! 
manufacturers throughout the country 
making goods with a good deal of merit 
and, in some lines, New England is 
being outstripped. 

In some sections there is a feeling 
that local concerns should have the 
preference and in such a condition of 
feeling, I believe the plan of Mr. Free- 
man would: be disastrous and would 
tend to drive trade away from New 
England. 

The trade-mark, “Made in Grand 
Rapids,” is well enough, as everybody 
knows that it is a great headquarters 
for furniture, and the Grand Rapids 
people were the originators of this sort 
of advertising, and while it might be 
copied to advantage by people in some 
lines, I believe, as a rule, it would not 
work well. 

E. T. Burrowes. 
— ——__ +o + —___ 


Coroner John V. Swearingen, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Coroners’ Associa- 
tion, will soon begin the publication of 
a monthly magazine to be known as the 
Coroner, 
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amusement center of Philadelphia. It is located at South 
Broad and Locust Streets, just below the Walton Hotel 
and directly opposite the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

Within two blocks are the Broad Street Theatre, Horticultural 
Society, Academy of Music, the Union League, Manufacturers 
and Art Clubs, Forrest Theatre, and on down Broad _ Street 
toward the City Hall are five of the largest office buildings in 
the city—al] within range of the sign. 

The Sign is the advertisement of its kind in Philadelphia. 

There is no other sign near it and nothing in the city that 
approaches it in size, beauty or effectiveness. It absolutely 
dominates that comparatively compact district of Philadelphia 
where all of the night activity centralizes. 

No place in the country is there a display that gives an 
advertiser such an opportunity to have a showing surpassing 
to so remarkable an extent anything possible for a competitor 
to secure. 

Philadelphia is well worth this special atention from any 
national advertiser. It is the third largest city in the United 
States—a city noted for conservative, home-loving citizens, with 
maximum purchasing ability. 

This sign will be available March 27th, and we will be glad to 
send full particulars on request. 


e 0.J.Gude Co.N.V.) 


Te: Electric Sign dominates the business, social and 





Broadway, Twenty-second Street and Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Perry Mason Company 
Publishers 


Boston, Massachusetts 
New York Office: 
g10 Flatiron Building 


Chicago Office: 
1323 Marquette Building 


HE Youth’s Companion 
circulation is secured by 
the employment of two 
simple principles: 
1,.0nly the 
_BEST read- 
ing for the 
family, select- 
ed from the 
world’s abuh- 
dance ofevery 
sort. 


2. Only one sub- 
scription 
price to all. 


HE result is a depend- 
able circulation—a cir- 
culation of quality. 


ROUND The Youth’s 
Companion has grown 
a circulation as sure as thé 
family institution itself, and 


the constant demand for a : 


family paper of high quality 
assures an important new 
clientage ..of.. new families 
évery year. 
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FROM LOCAL TO NATIONAL 
MARKET. 





CRAWFORD STOVES SPREADING FROM 
NEW ENGLAND TO ENTIRE COUN- 
TRY—THE ‘AMBITIOUS WAY TO 
WIDEN DISTRIBUTION — IN E X- 
HAUSTIBLE TRADE POSSIBILITIES— 
COUNTRY GREATER THAN MANY 
MANUFACTURERS REALIZE, 





England’s picturesque _nick- 
name, “the tight little isle,’ would 
apply most appropriately to New 
England’s coterie of non-ambi- 
tious manufacturers, which is hap- 
pily lessening very rapidly. 

The country beyond the Hudson 
River—or at the farthest, beyond 
the Susquehanna—seems to the 
stubborn minds of some New 
England manufacturers just prai- 
rie and “uncultured, uncouth and 
unparticular people.” The maga- 
zine pictures of pioneer days and 
the impressions of many years ago 
regarding any part of the country 
outside of the “original thirteen” 
states, stick with characteristic 
firmness to many minds. 

There are, as a matter of fact, 
few people anywhere who appre- 
ciate the development of markets 
in this country. The manufac- 
turer of twenty-five years ago 
looked with satisfaction upon his 
progressiveness if he could send a 
salesman on a _ several months’ 
“tour of the West,” once a year. 
If he made a jobbing connection 
at Chicago, St. Louis or St. Paul 
he was loud in his dssertions of 
satisfaction. To-day the attitude 
of some seems to have advanced 
very little farther. “The West” 
is a market which to their minds 
can be satisfactorily covered with 
a couple of minor jobbing ar- 
rangements, or by a couple of 
salesmen, 

Yet, to those who know the 
West, how absolutely funny this 
sounds! A perfect parallel would 
be if a Kansas City manufacturer 
felt satisfied to make a couple of 
small jobbing connections in “the 
East,” and would tell a salesman 
to spend a month or so “covering” 
New England! 

The plain truth is that the coun- 
try has grown far more rapidly 

than the average manufacturer has 


realized. The progress of growth 
has caught him unawares—has 
traveled faster than his mind has 
grasped the fact. 

All old-time manufacturers, ex- 
cepting a precious few—were local 
manufacturers in a sense. Their 
market, as a matter of course, cen- 
tered around New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New England. Tagday 
every state in the Union is a good, 
live market, and constantly grow- 
ing more live. The mouths to be 
fed, the bodies to be clothed, and 
the dollars to pay for it have mul- 
tiplied with. great rapidity. The 
wage-earning capacity of the coun- 
try has advanced very fast, leav- 
ing New England’ to lose its one- 
time supremacy. Montana now 
leads with an average income per 
worker of $966, whereas Massa- 
chusetts and the New England 
and North Atlantic States are 
lower. q Paty 

If the average manufacturer 
would sell as much goods in every 
part of the country as he does in 








‘fhe best way to carry Ashes 
is in a Hod! P 
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SOME POINTED. NEWSPAPER COPY. 


one part, he wotild be a “captain 
of industry.” Why doesn’t he? 
Because he does not act on the 
simple truth that he can_sell to 
Colorado: or California just as 
easily as he can in. his. own state 
if he goes about it in the right 
way. Distance is no‘longer’a. fac- 
tor—addvertising bridges it, wheth- 
er it be to consumer or dealer. 
An interesting example of an 
old New England manufacturing 
concern which for years has made 
no effort to extend its market out- 
side of New England is the Craw- 
ford Stove & Range. Company, 
Boston. This concern has recent- 
ly decided to go into general mag- 
agines and secure wider national 
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distribution. New York state, un- 
til recently, represented the far- 
thest west that Crawford ranges 
were ever known; whereas in 
New England the most knowing 
housewives rank it very high. 

It was a pity that such a good 
stove should not be available to 
the rest of the countrv. and the 
familiar objections of distance 
from headquarters, close touch 
with consumers, breakable parts, 
distribution, etc., having now been 
overcome, the campaign will be 
extended to other sections. 

—+o+—____ 


DES MOINES AS PUBLISHING 
AND ADVERTISING CENTER. 


“The best advertisements for a city 
are the advertisements of its individual 
industries and concerns,” said T, W. 
LeQuatte, business manager of Success- 
ful Farming, in his address before the 
northwestern district convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Ameri- 
ca at Des Moines, March 8th. 

“For instance, Minneapolis is better 
known throughout the world because of 
the advertisements of a certain flour 

i y any other advertisements 
the city or concerns of the city have 

rinted. 
pm es Moines has a nation-wide repu- 
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tation as being the grea icultural 
publishing center in ‘the ee 
“The total circulation of the agricul. 


tural papers published in Des M. i 
over 700,000. The total income fran 
advertisin 


; in the agricultural 
published in Des Moines for this ree 
month will be about $125,000. The 
total amount of paper used in a single 
month. by the agricultural Papers pub- 
lished in Des Moines is estimated at 
thirty-six carloads. The total number 
of people employed either directly or 
indirectly by the agricultural publica 
tions of Des Moines at the busy season 
is approximately 600. The total value 
of merchandise marketed in a year as a 
direct result of advertising in the agri- 
cultural papers published in Des Moines 
is not less than $8,000,000. The total 
second-class postage aud in this single 
month by the agricultural publications 
published in Des Moines is estimated 
at $10,000. The total postage paid on 
first-class mail matter created by the 
agricultural publications published in 
Des Moines in this single month cannot 
be less than $25,000. 


The Great Western, Northwestern 
and Rock Island railroads have assured 
the Greater Des Moines committee that 
they will boost Iowa in their literature 
hereafter. 





Beginning with the March issue, the 
monthly magazine heretofore known as 
Philadelphia Suburban Life will be pub- 
lished as American Suburbs. 








ADVERTISING THAT BUILT A SCHOOL 
Last October a new school opened its doors at 


Charleston, S. C. 


At the end of the first term fifty-five scholars were enrolled 
and an addition to the school building is now under way. 


This school relied chiefly on The Churchman for 


publicity. 
in its advertising columns. 


The results amply justify the confidence placed 


We commend this case to the thoughtful consideration 
of school principals. The name of the school and its method 
of advertising in The Churchman will be given on request. 


THE CHURCHMAN COMPANY 
CHURCHMAN BUILDING, NEW YORK 


“THE CIRCULATION OF THE CHURCHMAN IS AMONG THOSE 
FAMILIES OF CULTURE AND REFINEMENT FROM WHICH 
GOOD SCHOOLS DESIRE AND DERIVE THEIR PATRONAGE.” 


From @ continuous advertiser for fourteen years 
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RAISING FUNDS BY FORM 
LETTERS. 


The work of Harry R. Whitecraft, 
of the Whitecraft Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia, in raising many thousan 
of dollars. for Temple University, of 
Philadelphia, has created much interest 
in educational circles. The Rev. Russell 
H. Conwell founded this institute twen- 
ty-five years ago for the benefit of 
working youths who sincerely desired 
educational opportunities. The Board 
of Trustees decided a year ago to mark 
the silver anniversary of the institute 
by a gift of $100,000 as a testimonial 
to Dr. Conwell. 

Mr. Whitecraft was entrusted with 
the work of solicitation. He first, 
through a chain of return postal cards, 
increased the list of addresses of alumni 
from 2,500 to 85,000. He then sent 
each graduate a strong form letter, ask- 
ing the pledge of one dollar a year for 
three years. Many contributed five and 
ten times the suggested amount and re- 
called their obligations to their alma 
mater. From this source Mr. White- 
craft secured several thousand dollars. 

Just before the holidays of 1909-10, 
50,000 letters, written with all the mod- 
ern advertising man’s skill, were mailed 
to people known to be charitably in- 
clined. The great work of the uni- 
versity was graphically described. The 
returns were material. Still other con- 
tributions were realized from a skilful 
letter canvass of Philadelphia business 
men. 


THE WRITING OF NEWSPAPER 
AD COPY. 





Paul C. Gerhardt, secretary and 
treasurer of the Southwestern District 
of the Associated Ad Clubs of America, 
spoke upon “The Requisites of Good 

opy,” recently, before the Fort Worth 
Ad Club. Mr. rhardt is also adver- 
pear» 4 manager of the Dallas Dispatch, 
and has had an opportunity to observe 
the working out of different kinds of 
copy. 

“Don’t be technical in your adver- 
Geng if you want to get results,” he 
urged. “Your advertisements should 
be true, clear and distinctive, and should 
be written for the customers you want 
to secure, just as you would talk to 
them if you had them face to face. 

“Advertisers should seek to avoid hard 
words and long, complicated sentences. 
There should be news in the advertise- 
ments. These is always something new 
happening around a place of business in 
which your customers will be interested, 
and you should tell them somethin 
about it in your advertising columns.” 


tO 


The Sunday Review is a new period- 
ical at New Brunswick, N. J. O. G. 
Franke is the general manager. 





The Houston Chronicle Publishing 
Company, of Houston, Texas, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $200,000 
to $400,000. 








“A good New England daily in a good New England field.” 


Worcester, Mass. 


Present population’ over 140,000—largest city in Massachusetts 


outside of Boston. 


On three railroads. 
tories — employing high-grade, well-paid labor. 


Extensive manufac- 
Numerous fine 


retail establishments in all lines. 


The Gazette 


Distinctively the ‘thome’’ paper of Worcester 
Largest evening circulation! 


The Gazette holds the esteem and confidence of the people of 
Worcester to the highest degree. Independent editorially, devoted 
to the best interests of the community, it possesses this valuable 
quality. Its advertising rates are the lowest per thousand of any 
Worcester paper. 

Present average circulation over 17,000 copies each night. 

Being nearly 95 per cent. city circulation, the GAZETTE gives 
advertisers the greatest sales-creating force in the City of 
Worcester. 

Circulation examined by A. A. A. and Audit Co., of N. Y. 

A Roll of Honor paper. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 
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We commend to your ebpe 


paragraphs taken from a i 


“A notable fact about our growth is that it is 
coincident with the growth of our clients’ appro- 
priations. Nearly one million dollars per year 
now is spent for a few clients, the aggregate of 
whose first annual appropriations would not reach 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars.” 
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BATTEN’S WEDGE has a distinct ies 
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you that we are always glad of an opp 


A 


to see if the right kind of advertising wor 
equipped than right now to give intelligent s 
many manufacturers who could make use 0 


papers, magazines or billboards— or ta 
Upon appointment we are willing t 
big subject of advertising with any man 
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Batten’s Wedge each month write uid 


“We go anys 


GEORGE Baw 


FOURTH AVENUE BUILDING (Conger ” 





BOSTON: Room 511, ’ 
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r especial thought these two 
: v issue of Batten’s Wedge 


“On our books are some of the large accounts of 
; the country, but we have very seldom secured a 
| large initial order. In our opinion the function of 
the advertising agency is to make large accounts 
rather than to get them.” 


ESHAGE 

nct ylessage and purpose. It is meant to tell 
pd unity to study your business problems— 
ing won’t pay you. We were never better 
lligent service to advertisers. “There must be 
e use of our services for advertising— news- 
all.af them combined. 

g toltake the time and expense to discuss the 
manjinterested. If you would like to receive 
tell us so. 








vhere for business.” 
TTEN COMPANY 


(Conger Twenty-Seventh Street) NEW YORK 


om $11, Tremont Building 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 


Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
, ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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ADVERTISING RELIGIOUS 
SERVICES. 





BROOKLYN ALREADY UNUSUALLY 
PROGRESSIVE IN THIS RESPECT— 
BROOKLYN TABERNACLE’S BIG ELEC- 
TRIC SIGN—A TEST OF THE OLD 
AND THE NEW METHODS—A 
PREACHER’S VIEW OF ADVERTISING. 


It is fitting that Brooklyn— 
Brooklyn, the city of churches— 
should be found in the fore in the 
matter of church advertising. The 
average Manhattanite looks upon 
the borough beyond the East River 
as one of the least progressive 
places imaginable, a fine place to 
sleep in but nothing more. 

Many a Manhattanite has been 
surprised, however, during the 
past winter, when crossing the old 
Brooklyn Bridge, in the thunder- 
ing, swaying cars, to find himself 
confronted with a monster elec- 
tric sign of the automatic variety. 
“Brooklyn Tabernacle” it reads. 
The “T” of the last word is a 
fiery red, in the shape of a cross. 
Of a sudden, the white lights of 
the rest of the sign go out and 
that red cross alone is left, shin- 
ing significantly from out the dark- 
ness. 

The use of automatic electric 
signs in connection with church 
services is a new idea. This par- 
ticular one is placed atop the old 
Plymouth Bethel with which 
Henry Ward Beecher’s brilliant 
career as Brooklyn’s most famous 
preacher, was identified. This 
church is now the headquarters of 
the People Pulpit Association, 
which is headed by Pastor C. T. 
Russell. 

Pastor Russell is as enthusiastic 
a believer in the fitness of adver- 
tising as applied to the church as 
is to be met with in many a day. 
He tells a story of the way in 
which he came to put up the elec- 
tric sign referred to. It seems that 
he was approached with a proposi- 
tion to rent the top of the church 
structure for advertising along 
purely commercial lines. The sit- 
uation, being in plain view of the 
countless thousands who make use 
of the Brooklyn Bridge every day, 
was deemed an excellent one. But 
Pastor Russell bethought him that, 


if that space was of such great 
value to pork-and-beans or safety- 
razor manufacturers, it ought to 
be of considerable value for the 
cause of Christ. The result was 
the erection of the big sign already 
described. 

But that electric sign is only 
one in a series of advertising ac- 
tivities which have developed the 
Pastor Russell services. “Dr. Ly- 





TEAS AND TABERNACLES USING THE SAME 
METHOD OF ADVERTISING, 


man Abbott, the famous editor of 
the Outlook, is a preacher with a 
large and enthusiastic following. 
Yet it is a fact that one Sunday 
last winter, when Dr. Abbott and 
Pastor Russell were scheduled to 
preach in adjoining auditoriums 
in the Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic, the latter managed to crowd 
his hall, which was much the 
larger, to the doors, by the use of 
dignified advertising of every 
variety, whereas Dr. Abbott talked 
to a slim audience. Window cards 
were used in the shops along 
the thoroughfares, dashboard cards 
on the trolleys, dodgers and cir- 
culars distributed in the homes 
and offices, display ads in the 
newspapers, and even handsome 
billboard posters pasted up on the 
spaces along the elevated lines. 
So persuaded is Pastor Russell 
of the value of advertising for 
his purposes that it is difficult for 
him to appreciate the disinclination 
which so many of his fellow- 
ministers entertain in that connec- 
tion. It is quite as unnatural for 
him to think of inaugurating a 
preaching campaign in a city (he 
is traveling a great part of the 
time) without a preliminary ad- 
vertising campaign as it would 
be for a professional driver to 
think of going down without his 
accustomed helmet and harness. 
He practically never omits to ad- 
vertise and his monster audi- 





ences testify to his good judg- 
ment. 

“In my judgment,” he says, “it 
‘s eminently proper that religious 





POSTER USED ON “L” STATIONS. 


services, open to the public, should 
be liberally advertised. If amuse- 
ments, good and bad, pure and im- 
pure, are put before the public 
continually, why not put before the 
same public more important mat- 
ters of divine revelation? If mat- 
ters of an hour’s diversion are 
worthy of advertising, why not 
matters of eternal importance? 
Whoever will note the amount of 
money spent by business men in 
newspaper advertising will be con- 
vinced that they believe in it. 
Legitimate business methods for 
forwarding the work of Christ I 
fully believe in.” 

Nor is Pastor Russell alone 
among the ministers of Brooklyn 
as a thorough believer in adver- 
tising as applied to the church. 
The Saturday evening issues of 
the Brooklyn newspapers offer tes- 
timony upon this fact. One of 
these papers, for instance, The 
Eagle, regularly runs from a half 
to three-quarters of a page of 
church advertising Saturdays. 

Rev. Dr, John F. Carson, pastor 
of the Central _ Presbytefian 
Church, is another Brooklyn min- 
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ister in point. Dr. Carson recently 
preached a sermon on the subject 
of church advertising. In the 
course of his remarks, he said: 
“Any church should be such a vita] 
factor in the life of a community 
that it would be impossible for 
any one not to know of its ex- 
istence or even its location. There 
are legitimate methods of public- 
ity which the church may employ, 
This is the age of publicity, and 
it is so because it is the age of 
the newspaper. The newspaper 
stands at the head of all the secu- 
lar forces of modern life, and is 
a recognized and magnificent 
force in molding the thought and 
life of the age. The church that 
would adapt its ministry to the 
conditions of the age must avail 
itself of the services of the daily 
press. This affords the quickest, 
easiest and best way of reaching 
the people, and the church is not 
only warranted, but is practically 
compelled, by the conditions of the 
age to use the newspaper in mak- 
ing known its work. 

“In urging this I am thoroughly 
loyal to the general method of 
Christ and His disciples. This 
was their method: They always 
employed the best ways known to 





AYBE this 1s getting into 

the wrong house, but we 

understand there are little folks around 

where you are, and maybe those httle 

folks of yours would like to come to » real “little folks Sunday 
school ” 

We have » Sunday school over here the children like, and we 
try to have st so they will like tt—good music, pleasant. kindly teachers. 
and lots of good fnends to hitle folky Dont take your lad of lassie away 
from any other good Sunday school, but were running ours o little bit 
different trom the rest, and we ve been thinking you would be interested 
to know about it 

You can't do a better thing for your boy or girl. to make him the 
manly little fellow he ought to be. or the girl the little lady you want 
ber to be. than to let our Sunday school help 


‘Wher nor bring them sround, voursell? don't have to stay if you don't want to: we 
take good care of thet—ber it you come. you W stxy; same w the lintle folks, most likely 


The mame of this little Sunday school in this little church is 
the methodist central sunday-schoo! and church, brooklyn, new york. 


A WELL-WRITTEN CIRCULAR FOR A SUNDAY 
SCHOOL, 


their age for -gaining: publicity for 
their message. Had-the newspa- 
per. existed they would have.used 


it ” 
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Start Your Advertising in 
New England 


Its people have been wide awake since that Mon- 
day in October, when the Mayflower landed its 
passengers, 

Anything that will give them health, pleasure or 
comfort is eagerly sought for by them. 

They are educated to read and heed advertising 
in daily newspapers. 

These six New England States are a good field 
for any advertiser to start his campaign in. 

You can reach them at a small cost. 

The money the residents of New England have 
in savings banks is the greatest per capita in the world. 


Six Million People in 
New England 


You can reach all of them. 

You can exchange some of your products for 
some of their money if you have a good article and 
use the New England dailies. 

The territory is easily reached by your salesmen, 
and the merchants are quick to stock with advertised 
goods. 

The live daily papers are always willing to help 
to make your campaign a success, 


NEW BEDFORD STANDARD WORCESTER GAZETTE 


PAWTUCKET TIMES SPRINGFIELD UNION 
LYNN ITEM NEW HAVEN REGISTER — 
HAVERHILL GAZETTE WATERBURY REPUBLICAN 


PORTLAND EXPRESS NEW LONDON DAY 
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WHAT THE ADVERTISING 
CLUB CAN DO FOR AD- 
VERTISING MEN. 


PRESIDENT DOBBS ON THE OPPORTU- 
NITIES FOR BENEFIT FROM WELL- 
ORGANIZED, ALERT CLUBS — THE 
VALUE OF KEEPING IN TOUCH 
WITH NEW IDEAS—THE PRINTERS 
INK CUP TO BE AWARDED AT 
OMAHA, 


By S. C. Dobbs. 
President Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America; Manager Coca-Cola 
Company. 








In advertising there is no single 
rule or set of rules which may be 
followed to success. There is no 
sure way which, once employed, 
will produce results when applied 
to varying conditions. 

But, instead, there are an infin- 
ity of ways in which advertising 
may be made to succeed—an infin- 
ity of principles and of methods 
which must be tested to be proven. 

The advertising club should be 
the clearing house where all of 
-these advertising principles, and 


methods, and 
brought. 

It is the one place where the ad- 
vertiser, whose eyes grow so tired 
of seeing the same problems day 
after day, may come and learn 
what other men are doing in other 
lines. Where the small adver- 
tiser may come and gather a 
wealth of advertising experience, 
which, in the ordinary course of 
his own business, without access 
to an advertising club, he could 
never get. And where the large 
advertiser may learn the outcome 
of the infinitive experiments which 
he constantly sees being tried. 

The advertising club gives to 
its members the benefits of many 
judgments instead of one judg- 
ment; the fertility of many minds 
instead of the fertility of the sin- 
gle mind; the experiences of many 
businesses instead of the limited 
experience which any individual 
business will produce. 

The advertiser who has ceased 
to learn has started to go back- 
ward. 

The prime mission of the ad- 


ideas 


should be 








New Bedford 


In planning your New England advertising campaign, keep 


+ 
these facts in mind 
18 e New Bedford is a hundred thousand city. ' : 
New Bedford is the fastest growing manufacturing city 


in the United States. 
New Bedford leac 


cotton goods, 


Bull’s 


is the world in the manufacture of fine 


New Bedford people spend a million dollars weekly. 
New Bedford is easily and economically covered by one 


combination of newspapers. 


Eye The Standard & Mercury 


of 


daily average combined circulation, 
’ delivered direct to the homes. 


ew England’s 





Boom 





Information about local trade con- 
ditions furnished. E. Y. ALLEY, 
Adv. Mgr., New Bedford, Mass. 
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yertising club is to keep his mind The real purpose or excuse for 
open, and to place within his the existence of an advertisers’ 
club should be the careful, 
thoughtful and serious study of 
advertising, and when any club 
loses sight of this object it ceases 
to be effective, and is most. likely 
to go to pieces. 

Another important feature of 
the advertising club is that it 
brings together men. engaged in 
the same line of business, and 
enables them to know each other 
better and to appreciate and know 
the values and advantages of 
other media than their own. 

This from the seller’s stand- 
point. The buyer comes to know 
the solicitor more intimately and 
to appreciate that, while primari- 
ly the solicitor calls on him to 
get a contract from which he 
hopes to make money, the solici- 
PRINTERS’ INK CUP TO BE AWARDED to tor, if he be a man of the right 





THE AD CLUB MAKING THE MOST type, is sincere in his efforts to 
PRACTICAL USE OF ITS OPPOR- help the buyer, to improve his 


TUNITIES DURING ONE YEAR. 
business and help him to make 


reach the elements of more and _ more money, or, in other words, 
more progress. complete a transaction in which 








“A good New England daily in a good New England field.” 


Portland, Maine 
The all-the-year-round City 


Owing to Portland’s beautiful island- dotted harbor, its population of 
summer visitors is constantly and rapidly increasing each year. This 
transforms what are elsewhere termed the “dull summer months” 
into the liveliest selling months of the year. Advertisers’ space in 


The Evening Express 


[Absorbed Daily Advertiser December, ’ 


and 


The Sunday Telegram 


(Our Sunday Edition) 


Pull all-the-year-round! 


The net paid circulation of THE EVENING EXPRESS exceeds by 
over 50 per cent that of Both other Portland papers COMBINED. 


Maine’s Largest Daily ,°"1, Circulation! 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 
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“A good New England daily in 
a good New England field” 


The Bangor, Maine 


COMMERCIAL 


offers Advertisers the most 
Powerful. Advertising Influence 
that can be brought to bear on 
Maine Trade. 

The combined circulation of 
the Daily and Weekly is the 
largest in the State. é 

aily, 10,000; Saturday Daily, 
11,000; Weekly, 28,000. 

The Commercial covers East- 
ern, Central and Northern 
Maine, which is rich in agricul- 
tural products and diversified 
manufacturing industries, like a 
blanket. 

Maine is about as large in 
area as the other Five New Eng- 
land States combined, and _ the 
Sos covers two-thirds 
of it. 


J. P. BASS PUB. CO. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 














“A good New England daily in 
a good New England field” 
‘ 


Augusta, Maine 


Combined population of Au- 
sta, Gardiner, Hallowell and 
aterville is 29,375. 


The Journal 


has local columns, local offices 
and daily house to house distri- 
bution, in all. 

There are 54 R. F. D. Routes 
in the County and 25 others, 
making 79 R. F. D. Routes in 
all on which the Journal can be 
deuvered on day of publication. 

On most of these fully two- 
thirds of the families are regu- 
lar subscribers. 

Circulation examined by A. 


A Roll of Honor paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 














both buyer and seller are bene- 
fited. 

The advertisers’ club also meets 
a necessity. 

We have no advertising uni- 
versities, and only in a few in- 
stances are any of our colleges 
endeavoring to teach even the 
fundamentals of publicity. There. 
fore, the advertising clubs have 
been organized to meet this need 
of education, hence a good, ef- 
fective advertising club in any 
city is an educational institution 
and a potent influence toward its 
commercial up-lift. 

In many instances advertising 
clubs have been effective in 
stamping out advertising of a 
fakey or fraudulent nature, and 
it should never fail to unquali- 
fiedly condemn advertising of any 
nature that does not measure up 
to the high standard of honesty, 

The advertising club has an- 
other important work and that is 
the unification into a compact or- 
ganization of all legitimate ad- 
vertising interests. It can in this 
way do much toward up-building 
the small advertiser, in enabling 
him to better understand and ap- 
preciate the values of the various 
media. 

While the social features of any 
body of business men are of un- 
doubted value, yet the advertis- 
ing club that does not keep con- 
stantly in view its real mission— 
the development of advertising 
and advertisers—cannot hope to 
prosper and grow. 

No field of endeavor has devel- 
oped more rapidly during the past 
ten years, and its past develop- 
ment is but a promise of what the 
future has in store. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that advertisers and 
advertising men both be afforded 
opportunities for study and dis- 
cussion of this, the livest question 
of the greatest era in the world’s 
history. 

—_—_+o4+—____ 
Labor Publishing Co., of St. Louis, 


has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $15,000 for the purpose of publish- 


ing the St. Louis Labor and Arbeiter- 


Zeitung. William N. Brandt is one of 
the incorporators. 


~~. 








~~“ 
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POSSIBILITIES OF NEW _ ENG- 
LAND ADVERTISING. 


George B. Gallup, vice-president of 
the- Pilgrim Publicity Association, of 
Boston, adcressed the first. meeting of 
the Town Criers of Providence, March 





5th. 

Mr. Gallup said, in part: “Although 
New England is considered the work- 
shop of the nation, it is far behin1 
other states in the amount of national 
advertisers. I once had occasion to 
delve rather deeply into the subject of 
advertising in New England and other 
states for the purpose of writing a 
magazine article, and to my great sur- 
prise I discovered that New England is 
far behind in the amount of national 
advertising. I learned that all of New 
England used but twenty-six pages of 
national magazine advertising, while the 
state of New York alone used up fifty- 
nine pages. I then looked into the com- 
parative amount of the manufactures 
in New England and New York, and 
discovered that in all New England the 
amount is $2,100,000,000, while in New 
York it is $2,500,000,000. about $400,- 
000,000 more. Doesn’t this show that 
there is need here in New England for 
more national advertising? 

“Thinking that a great deal of this 
advertising came from the city of New 
York I looked up the amount used by 
the rest of the state, and found that it 
had twenty-four pages, but two pages 
less than all of New England. 

“T have learned in my _ experience 
with organizations of this kind and ad- 
vertising in general that the advertising 
man and the advertising club, such as 
yours, for instance, take precedence 
over all others in developing a com- 
munity. The ad men must succeed by 
being up to date, and I am certain. 
judging by what I have seen and heard 
since I came among you, that you are 
all up to date and are anxious to boom 
your business and community. You 
could have chosen no better way than 
the forming of this club. 

“There is no reason why Providence 
should not be a leader in national ad- 
vertising and national manufacture. I 
have found that Providence hasn’t a 
page, no, not half a page, of national 
advertising. 

“Advertising has passed beyond the 
hit and miss stage, and has been made 
the subject of deep thought by scientists 
and students who are studying the best 
possible methods of increasing the out- 
put. I believe that.any advertising man 
who can double a firm’s business in five 
years ought to get 2 per cent. of the 
gross receipts in addition to his salary. 
I have heard lately that some business 
men have been making contracts with 
advertising men whereby the latter in 
time become part owners of the busi- 
ness which they boom through their ads. 

“T congratulate you, gentlemen, upon 
your enterprise and initiative, and you 
may be sure that I appreciate the few 
moments T have been able to get away 
and talk to you.” 


———_~+er  --- 

The Red Cedar Shingles, a new pub- 
lication at Everett, Wash., is a monthly 
and the only, magazine in the United 
States devoted to the shingle industry. 
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“A good New England daily in 
a good New England field” 


Lewiston, Me. 


with Auburn has a _ combined 
population of over 35,000. 7,500 
hands employed in cotton and 
woolen mills. 


The Sun 


Circulation examined by A. A. A. 


Average circulation for Feb- 
ruary, 1910, was 


5,065 Daily 


A local circulation, almost 
wholly in Lewiston-Auburn trad- 
ing, sone, 

he Lewiston Daily Sun is 
the only daily paper that can 
be delivered on all the rural 
free delivery routes in this sec- 
tion the day of publication. On 
aeer of these routes it is prac- 
tically the only dailv taken. 

The SUN pays advertisers bet- 
ter than any other Lewiston 
daily. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 

















“A good New England daily in 
a good New England field” 


Biddeford, Maine 


and Saco have 25 000 popu- 
lation. Millions invested in 
factories. Over a million 
dollars being spent on im- 
provements by one corpora- 
tion. 1,500 mechanics em- 
ployed in making looms and 
mill machinery. 


The Journal 


Biddeford’s best paper. 
Largest circulation in Bid- 
deford. 


Circulation examined by A, A. A. 
Exclusive Assoc, Press. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 
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THE MAGAZINES IN JOUR- 
NALISM. 


THE AMAZING DEVELOPMENT .OF 
MAGAZINES, THE “NATIONAL” 
NEWSPAPERS—THEIR POWER FOR 
GOOD—THE PERFERVID CLAMOR 
OVER POSTAL INCREASE PROPOSAL, 
ADDRESSES AT SPHINX CLUB. 








By Col. George Harvey. 
Publisher, Harper’s Magazine, Harper's 
eekly, etc. 

“What is a magazine?” ‘Twenty 
years ago a definition could have 
been hazarded, if not with con- 
fidence, at least in the hope 
that it might win common ac- 
ceptance. But one then could 
have answered the familiar query, 
“What is a Democrat?” Yet he 
would be a brave man who now 
should venture so far afield. And 
I am not certain that a like 
amount of temerity would not be 
requisite to an attempt to depict 
the average magazine of the pres- 
ent day. Changes have been rung 
and novelties sprung with such 
bewildering rapidity that it seems 
almost incredible, as we look 
back, that a virtual segregation 
of types should have taken place 
within so short a period after the 
_ meteors began to cross the 
sky. 

Yet this has happened. The 
very few of the leisurely, high- 
priced periodicals which would 
have been denominated maga- 
zines a quarter of a century ago 
have held their own, it seems to 
me, with distinction and credit. 
They have maintained a dominant 
literary tone and artistically have 
advanced notably. But they are 
in a class, a very small class, by 
themselves. The great number of 
lower priced periodicals which 
have sprung up and taken the 
conventional form also recognize 
literature and some evince marked 
literary merit, but,'as a rule, their 
chief appeal is to interest in pub- 
lic affairs and their motif is time- 
liness. How admirably they have 
performed their functions and 
how accurately they have gauged 
the public’s requirements and in- 
clinations may be judged from 
their obvious popularity. Attrac- 
tive as they are, unquestionably, 


and sold, as they are, under club. 
bing arrangements, at prices be- 
low the cost of mechanical pre- 
duction, the natural expectation 
was that they would be a serious 
detriment to the older higher 
priced magazine. Happily, as | 
believe, for all, this anticipation 
has not been realized. My own 
experience is a case in point, 
Ten years ago I was confronted 
by the virtual necessity of either 
reducing or increasing the price 
of Harper's magazine. I finally 
decided to increase it from three 
dollars to four dollars a year. 
The experiment was questionable, 
perhaps even daring, but it proved 
successful. Yesterday, out of cu- 
riosity, I made a comparison of 
the net paid subscription list as 
of June 1, 1900, with that of 
March 1, 1910. I found that dur- 
ing that period.the number of 
net paid subscriptions had a little 
more than doubled. That is, on 
March I, 1910, the magazine had 
exactly 3,897, more than double 
as many paying subscribers as 
it had on June 1, 1900. The ex- 








“A good New England daily in a 
good New England field. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


One of the most prosperous of_the 
manufacturing cities of New Eng- 
land. Its great industries keep a 
population of 80,000 well supplied 
with the ‘‘wherewithal.” 

One advertiser of a high grade 
article of apparel sells more goods 
here in proportion to population 
than in any other city in the state 
outside of Boston, with one excep- 
tion. 

$31,000 sales in four months is 
the record of another retail clothing 
proposition here. 


The Telegram 


has fifty per cent more circulation 
than its nearest competitor, simply 
because the Telegram is the best 
paper. Detailed circulation state- 
ment to Asso. of Am. Advertisers 
and permission to examine. 

Only Lawrence paper having 
leased wire service of the Associated 
Press, Exclusive “Beacon” Financial 
News Service. Maintains largest 
and best local equipment. 


JULIUS MATHEWS 
Representative 
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perience of the Century, | am 
informed, has been correspond- 
ingly gratifying. How high 
Brother Scribner has climbed 
since he started a sporting de- 
partment I cannot say. But the 
point is that the only effect upon 
the expensive magazine of the 
multiplication of lower priced— 
mind you, I do not say cheap— 
periodicals has been a check on 
what might, in the absence of 
competition, have been their nor- 
mal growth. 


THE PROPOSED POSTAL INCREASE, 


In December the President of 
the United States, complying with 
the explicit terms of his oath of 
office, directed the attention of 
Congress to what seemed to be 
a great discrepancy between the 
cost to the Government of carry- 
ing second-class mail-matter and 
the revenue derived therefrom. 
Simultaneously he submitted cer- 
tain statements prepared by the 
Post-Office Department indicat- 
ing that the rate might properly 
be increased. 

Now this raised a most serious 
question, serious for all of us 
who make periodicals, serious 
for all of you who advertise in 
them, and for all of you who ex- 
ercise your ingenuity and skill in 
obtaining advertisements for them. 
It was met promptly and to great 
effect with analysis of the figures 
presented, and with due _insist- 
ence upon the undoubted fact 
that the greatest service now ren- 
dered to the whole people is this 
very one whose contraction was 
proposed. So far, so good. But 
other things were done that were 
less creditable. Among all the 
pages that have been printed up- 
on this subject by our public jour- 
nals, I have not been able to find 
a single line to indicate that there 
is any basis or reason whatsoever 
for even considering the matter. 
Now I don’t want the rate of 
postage increased. As a_pub- 
lisher, having about all I can do 
to make ends meet as it is, I am 
opposed to the suggestion, pri- 
marily, not, as some are, for the 
sake of the people, but for the 
sake of my own pocket. I can 


sympathize with. those more al- 


INK 
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“A good New England daily in 
a good New England field!” 


Bath, Maine 


Greatest wooden ship building 
port on Atlantic seaboard. Nu- 
merous allied industries. Al- 
most wholly English speaking, 
skilled, high-waged labor is em- 
ployed. It is a city of homes 
and the people are thrifty. 


The Times 


The only daily in the County. 
It is taken every night in about 
nineteen-twentieths of the homes 
in Bath 

On account of the thorough- 
ness with which it covers its 
field and the exceptional fertility 
of that field from a goods-selling 
point of view the Times has 
more than once broken the rec- 
ord as a result-producer for the 
national advertiser. 

Permission given A. A, A. 
to examine circulation. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 

















“A good New England daily 
in a good New England field.” 


Dover, N. H. 


Dover, Rochester, Somers- 
worth and Salmon Falls 
have a total population of 
30,696. 
Manufacturing plants here 
turn out products of various 
kinds to the annual amount 
of $15,000,000. 


The Democrat 


is the only daily in this at- 
tractive field. At one low 
price the advertiser can 
place his copy before prac- 
tically" every mewspaper- 
reading family. 

Sworn details of circulation 
furnished and permission to ex- 
amine given to the A. A. A. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 
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truistic than myself who are af- 
fected, not by sordid commercial 
considerations, but by a sense of 
resentment that the masses should 
by any possibility be deprived of 
the great. advantages which they 
now derive through the dissem- 
ination of pure literature upon 
the existing quite reasonable 
terms. 

Whether or not there is an ac- 
tual deficit from the postal serv- 
ice is not, to my mind, material. 
Nor can I perceive any sound 
objection to an effort. on the part 
of the Government, to derive a 
surplus from this source of rev- 
enue as well as from any other. 
What I think can be insisted up- 
on rightfully and properly is 
maintenance of good faith be- 
tween Government and citizens. 
Many changes have been made in 
postal rates since the department 
was established, but never once 
in more than a hundred years 
have those rates been increased. 
Invariably they have been re- 
duced. A_ succession of prece- 
dents extending over so long a 
period would constitute a law in 
England. Here they should and 
I believe do in all fairness and 
honor establish a policy. Upon 
that just assumption large sums 
of money have been invested and 
great businesses have been built 
up. To depart from a policy so 
clearly implied and so firmly 
grounded might be construed an 
act of bad faith on the part of 
the Government, towards those 
who have naturally and justifiably 
accepted and relied upon the con- 
tinuance of a policy definitely 
fixed by a line of precedents un- 
broken in more than a century of 
time. As publishers and adver- 
tisers having large interests at 
stake, I feel that we can take this 
position and maintain it frankly, 
square'y and successfully. 

As an editor, as a journalist, 
hesitating to assert what may not 
be true, I am not prepared to in- 
sist that there is nothing what- 
ever to be said on the other side, 
much less to declare that there is 
no other side. I cannot be con- 
vinced that, because the President 
has brought the matter to the at- 


tention of Congress, he has neces- - 


sarily, as some put it, “betrayed 
the nation.” 

Now I have spoken of the 
moral obligation of those of us 
who conduct public journals. [t 
is direct and it is serious. But it 
is not confined to editors and pub- 
lishers. It rests also upon all of 
you who, through the bestowal 
of your support and patronage, 
make it possible for public jour- 
nals to exist at all. Much carp- 
ing is heard at times over the so- 
called dominance of the counting- 
room. Frankly, I do not believe 
such influence is exerted unduly 
upon any reputable newspaper or 
magazine. Moreover, there is no 
little humbug in the implication. 
The advertiser feeds the mill; it 
is not only his right, but his duty 
to scrutinize the grist. I suspect 
that I would be of the last to per- 
mit a customer to dictate a policy, 
but when a patron honestly feels 
that my policy is harmful to the 
community or even injurious to 
his own interests, clearly I have 
no cause of complaint when he 
withdraws his support of what I 
may consider to be right, but 
what he believes to be wrong. 
Furthermore, as I have said, 
when that divergence of opinion 
applies to the public weal, such 
withdrawal is more than a privi- 
lege; it is an obligation of patri- 
otism. 

ooo 


EDITOR WHO PRINTED “MINING” 
STORY ACQUITTED. 


At the March term of the Cambria 
County, Pa., Court, the grand jury 
ignored the bill of indictment against 
Anderson H. Walters, editor of the 
Johnstown Tribune, charge, criminal 
libel, on oath of A. Arlington Hibbs, 
resident of the Western Development 
inance Company. The case grew out 
of the publication of the story of the 
methods used in disposing of stock in 
a Colorado gold mine, reported to be 
valued by mining experts at $25,000 and 
capitalized at $1,500,000. An imposing 
array of capitalists, mine promoters, 
mine experts and mining stock salesmen 
appeared for the prosecution, but the 
grand jury decided that Editor Walters 
had performed a public duty in the 
matter and refused to order him into 
court to defend. 


Orders for two inches, sixty-eight 
times, are being sent to Pacific Coast. 
papers by the Blaine-Thompson Com- 
pany, for the Evans Chemical Company, 
of Cincinnati. 
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Promise 


In these columns I once set down these words to adver- 


tisers regarding myself and my service: 


“T have studied the New England field deeply and long. 
on widely different selling propositions. I have met with 
successes in solving selling problems in cigars, clothing, 
proprietary medicines, foodstuffs and other lines. 

“If you intend to break into the New England territory, 
or if you want to increase your sales in New England, my 
experience with the field will prove of great value to you.” 


Performance 


What you may expect of me is outlined above. 

Let some of my clients tell how my Promise is backed up 
with Performance. 

Ask any of these. 


Geo. G, Fox. Co., Boston, Mass. Great Western Knitting Co., 
Hyneman Bros., Boston, Mass. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wright & Taylor, Louisville, Ky. Cc. C, A. Cigar Co., Boston, Mass. 
Model Products Co., Boston, Mass. M. H. Cobe & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Dr. A, C, Daniels, Inc., Boston, Mass. Empire Furniture Co., New York. 
Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union, Boston, Mass. N. E, Kennel Club, Boston, Mass. 
Beekman Tourist Co., Boston, Mass. Ehrlich & Kopf, Boston, Mass. 


Waldberg Brewing Co., Boston, Mass. Philip Hano & Co., New York. 


ERNEST J. GOULSTON 


17 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Developer of Sales 
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“A good New England daily 
in a good New England field.” 


Manchester, N. H. 


Population 65,000. $10,000,- 
000.00 invested in cotton 
mills. Large locomotive 
works, iron works, woolen 
mills, paper mills, shoe fac- 
tories, etc. A hive of indus- 
try. Business centre of the 
state. 


The Union 


is the great paper of Man- 
chester and of New Hamp- 
shire, both morning and 
evening editions. Its circu- 
lation is greater than that of 
all other daily papers in the 
state combined. 

Circulation examined by A. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 














“A good New England daily in 
a good New England field” 


Bennington, Vermont 


Ten large underwear mills. 
Knit goods, woolen mills, ma- 
chine shops, paper mill machin- 
ery, wood working establish- 
ments, collar and cuff factories 
and a number of other live 
manufacturing enterprises, 


The Banner 


Only daily in a County that 
has a population of 22,000. 

We give the oy 0 of this cit 
and county a live local daily. 
daily that is looked forward to 
by these families because in ad- 
dition to general news we rake 
the section with a fine tooth 
comb for items of special local 
interest and publish them while 
they are fresh and newsy. 

Permission given A. A. A. 
to examine circulation. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 














INK. 
SIGNIFICANCE 


TO 
ENGLAND OF THE NEW 
AGRICULTURE. 


NEW 





REJUVENATION IN PROGRESS——SCIEN- 
TIFIC IDEA SPREADING—PEOPLE Go- 
ING BACK TO FARMS—NEW ENG- 
LAND’S AVERAGE CORN YIELD 
HIGHER THAN IN WEST—ADDRESS 
BEFORE MASSACHUSETTS HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 





By Glenn C. Sevey. 
Editor of the New England Homestead 

New England is on the thresh- 
hold of both a commercial and a 
rural rejuvenation. 

Schools and _ colleges have 
sensed the situation and nature 
study, including elementary knowl- 
edge of plant and animal growth 
and development, have become 
powerful factors in developing 
youth. 

Back twelve years ago there 
was only one agricultural high 
school in the country. Two years 
ago only 18. Now there are over 
100 high schools in 17 different 
States teaching agriculture, while 
14 States by law require elements 
of agriculture taught in rural 
schools, and 12 require it in 
graded schools. Does not that 


sound like a redirected educa- 
tion? aR 
All agricultural organizations 


are becoming active and working 
for rural development instead of 
being content with talking about 
it. Boards of trade and commer- 
cial organizations are taking hold, 
realizing that they cannot prosper 
unless the sections upon which 
they depend prosper. A notable 
example is the activity of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce 
along the lines of rural enterprise. 
Even rural churches sense a new 
obligation. They see that the 
spiritual welfare can be advanced 
by a sympathetic and éfficient in- 
terest in local problems. 

The dignity of agriculture was 
never as generally admitted as 
now. False standards formerly 
sent brilliant sons and daughters 
to the city, keeping the scrub stock 
on the farm. New standards in- © 
terest some of the best blood and 
keep it at home to develop the 
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problems in the rural sections 
which have so long been neg- 
lected. 

These are matters of great sig- 
nificance to New England. It 
means a realization and apprecia- 
tion of New England resources 
and the supremacy of optimism as 
opposed to conservatism. 

New England soils are not ster- 
ile. Our production and returns 
per acre materially exceed the 
West. Average corn yield in the 
so-called corn States is 37 bushels 
per acre with a value of $14.00. 
New England’s yield is 40 bushels 
with a value of $27.54, practically 
double the return from the pom- 
pous states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa. 

New England actualities are $4 
each for roasters; $15 each for 
lambs; strawberry returns of 
$1,500 an acre; market garden 
crops at $2,000; large fruits, $500; 
tobacco, $800. Western lands cost 
$150 to $200 an acre. New Eng- 
land $10 to $50. 

An eager market is at the door 
of New England with a veritable 
network of steam and electric 
lines carrying both passengers and 
freight. Our education and so- 
cial features and all that counts 
for culture are not excelled in 
the world. New England is 
rapidly escaping from the deaden- 
ing and demoralizing rut of criti- 
cism, skepticism and inertia, 

The signs of reawakening are 
on every hand, in every section. 
Note the Better Farming Special 
Train that toured Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut four years 
ago, preaching the gospel of the 
new agriculture to 100,000 people. 
Note the Greater New England 
Conference of governors held at 
Boston two years ago, the unify- 
ing spirit of which is still fresh 
in mind. Note the New England 
Fruit Show which was the great- 
est horticultural event ever held 
in the East. Note the forthcom- 
ing Corn Exposition which is 
likely to approximate the most 
comprehensive corn show east of 
Omaha. Note these are New 
England events widely advertised 
which are sure to direct at- 
tention. 
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“A good New England daily in 
a good New England field” 


Barre, Vermont 


keeps on growing, with- 
out canvassers, schemes or 
devices; so does the circu- 
lation of its only paper, the 


Daily Times 


It not only covers Barre, but 
a good portion of the towns 
in Central Vermont — the 
growing part of the State. 
It circulates over 5,500 cop- 
ies daily. For rates, etc., 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 

















“A good New England daily in 
a good New England field” 


Burlington, Vermont 


Vermont’s largest city and prin- 
cipal wholesale center. 


TheFreePress 


Largest circulation of any Ver- 
mont paper. By far the largest 
city circulation of any Burling- 
ton paper. 

Covers 100 R. F. D, routes. 


Carries more local and general 
advertising and prints a greater 
amount of news matter than 
any other Burlington paper. 


Circulation examined by Asso- 
ciation of American Advertisers, 


A Roll of Honor paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 
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Three 
Remarkable Things 


The most remarkable market in the United States 
is that of New England. 


The most remarkable medium there is the New 
England Street Cars, the advertising in 99% of which 
we control. 


The most remarkable advertising book ever issued 
is one that treats on this subject, entitled “New 
England’s Market Places.” Every one of its 129 
pages contains information of precisely the sort that 
all general advertisers require who believe in cover- 
ing a territory thoroughly and economically. Very 
much of this information is exclusive and never 
before printed. 

There are three especial maps accompanying this 
book that give a wonderfully clear insight into the 
situation. These maps are intended to help sales- 
men solve the problem of covering territory quickly 
by grouping the different sections together so that 
hundreds of small points can be reached from com- 
mon centers. 

“New England’s Market Places” is a valuable 
gazetteer, giving population, industries, railways, 
local characteristics and all particulars of conse- 
quence about every city and town in that territory 
worth reaching, and there are something like three 
thousand of them. 

It gives a list of retailers in all branches of trade, 
and puts before general advertisers in concise shape 
a fund of information that can be found nowhere 
else except by wide research through many volumes 
of statistics. 


Every general advertiser in the United States 
who wants to get his goods into the stores in New 
England quickly and at little cost needs this book 
more than anything else. 


The book is not for sale, nor will it be sent to 
any one except such advertisers as desiré to gen- 
erally introduce their goods throughout New Eng- 
land. It will be sent gratuitously upon receipt of 
request to such advertisers and to no one else. 


EASTERN ADVERTISING CO. 
578 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MORE SALES FROM MORE 
BELIEVABLE ADVER- 
TISING. 





HOW ONE ADVERTISING AGENT WENT 
T0 THE HEART OF A MANUFAC- 
TURER’S NEED FOR ADVERTISING— 
THE NEED FOR DEVELOPING THE 
READER'S CONFIDENCE IN ADVER- 
TISING BY CLEAN, TRUTHFUL PUB- 
LISHING AND ADVERTISING POL- 
ICY—ADDRESS BEFORE SPHINX 
CLUB. 





By Robert Frothingham. 

Advertising Manager, Everybody’s 

Magazine and Butterick Trio. 

Recently I was invited to at- 
tend a conference of a board of 
directors of an industrial concern 
who had _ requested a_ keen, 
thoughtful advertising agent to 
confer with them on the problem 
of publicity. The president opened 
the ball by saying to the special 
visitor : 

“Now we have come together 
to hear what you have to say, as 
an expert advertising agent, on 
the question of our advertising, if 
we conclude to do any. We are 
ready for your speech.” 

“T haven’t any speech to make,” 
replied the agent. “I am not sure 
that I have any views that will in- 
terest you. But I am interested 
in some of the things that you 
can tell me.” 

Then followed a series of ques- 
tions by the agent: “What is your 
acreage? What is your floor 
space? What did your machinery 
cost and what is its depreciation? 
What is your payroll? Do you 
have trouble in getting labor? 
What is the attitude of the trade 
unions? Have you had strikes or 
lockouts? How long have you 
been at this business? How does 
your product compare with that 
of your competitors? What is 
your excuse for making it? How 
do you stand with the trade? 
What are your troubles in trans- 
portation ?” 

Two hours went by in crisp 
questions and detailed answers. 
Then came a pause. My friend, 
the agent, remarked quietly: 

“You surely have a lot of faith 
to run this business on.” 


“Faith!” exclaimed the presi- 
dent. “What do you mean? You, 
as an advertising man, are the 
faith-artist. We run our business 
on facts and tangible assets.” 

“I don’t see it that way,” replied 
the advertising man. “I admit 
there is a highly intelligent faith 
on the side of advertising. But 
you, in your business as it is now 
run, have to have a lot more faith 
than I do. See where you are: 

“Here you have put a million 
into this plant. Here is your an- 
nual payroll. Here is your de- 
preciation. Here is the amount 
of product you must get out each 
year. And what is all this invest- 
ment for? To sell your product 
to the public. Unless you sell to 
the public what’s the good of 
your investment? But what is 
your cinch on the public? How 
sure are you that the public will 
rescue you if you get into trou- 
ble? Between you and the public, 
between the money sunk in this 
plant and the good-will of the 
purchasers, there is a heap of un- 
certainty. If it isn’t money tight- 
ness and hard times, it may be 
strikes. If it isn’t labor troubles 
it may be the competition of the 
same product made more econom- 
ically by another concern and sold 
at lower cost. Or it may be that 
something you do antagonizes the 
jobbers, on whom you are wholly 
dependent—for the public don’t 
know you. 

“How shifting and uncertain 
are these conditions between your 
plant and the consumer! Every- 
thing is certain except the selling, 
and on that you have no business- 
like insurance. Like many an- 
other concern in the same condi- 
tion, you stand to lose any year 
simply because you haven’t an ab- 
solutely secure thoroughfare to 
the consumer. 

“When your hold on the pur- 
chaser is as insecure as that, I say 
again, it takes lots of faith for you 
to keep going. To be more exact, 
it takes a lot of blind confidence 
which doesn’t even rise to the 
level of intelligent faith. For. the 
one thing you absolutely need—the 
keystone to your arch—is an in- 
surance of the public’s good-will. 

“But that insured good-will of 
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“A good New England daily in 
a good New England field” 


Montpelier, Vt. 


Besides several manufacturing 
industries and extensive granite 
quarrying, Montpelier is onc ot 
the trading centers of a fertile 
farming district. 


The Argus 


is the recognized leading Mont- 
pelier daily. 

It has to-day and has had for 
many years a much larger cir- 
culation than that of any other 
Montpelier daily. 

Only Montpelier paper that 
permitted circulation examina- 
tion by American Association 
of Advertisers. 

Roll of Honor paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 














“A good New England daily in 
a good New England field” 


St. Albans, Vermont 


St. Albans, Swanton and St. 
Albans Bay have very close to 
12,000 population. 

In addition the Vermont Rail- 
way makes a special rate once 
a week, from several surround- 
ing towns, bringing the trading 
population that a St. Albans re- 
tailer can count on up to over 
20,000 population. 


The Messenger 


has full day service of Associ- 
ated Press and local news re- 
orters in al] these towns in 
orthern Vermont to whose 
trade its local merchants cater. 
Has a practically exclusive 
field in Northern Vermont. Cir- 
culation examined by Associa- 
tion of American Advertisers. 
A Roll of Honor paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 














the bigger public you haven’t got. 
You have the good-will of your 
present customers, based on the 
qualitv of your product. But if 
any of the troubles I have men- 
tioned should cut the connection 
with your present limited public, 
where will you land? To the big- 
ger public you are unknown. Yoy 
have left the b’gger public’s inter- 
est and sympathy out of account. 
Yet that bigger public’s good-will 
toward you is the reserve you 
need. Without it you are not in- 
sured. There, in that general 
good-will, is the place to invest 
for an indestructible asset. To 
invest in the sure results of hu- 
man nature is the only intelligent 
faith.” 

Publicity constructions are be- 
ing built upon the rock more fre- 
quently. ‘The erstwhile flimsy 
summer house or bungalow set 
up on the sands has attainéd its 
proper level in the now-you-sec-it 
and now-you-don’t sphere. The 
exaggerative streak has lost a lot 
of lustre. Artificial polish has its 
limitations and doesn’t last long. 

The old spirit of get-all-you- 
can-and-get-it-quick is fast dying 
out in the advertising field. Its 
worthlessness has been proven 
throughout our lives and in most 
phases of our business. But most 
advertisers have not appreciated 
it. We are witnessing its steady 
decline. 

Advertisers are fast learning 
the utter futilitv of flash-in-the- 
pan publicity. They are insuring 
their business these davs for next 
year and the next. More careful 
attention is given their varied 
propositions from the bottom up. 
Better business sense is being 
used to link up their advertising 
with merchandising plans. The 
necessity for adequate distribution 
and proper follow-un facilities is 
generally conceded by even the 
tyro. 

To-day’s mail and to-morrow’s 
does not count for much. The fea- 
tures of interest are the question 
of total receints and the steady 
and sure development of business 
under the nurturing hand of wise, 
sane and productive publ‘citv. 
More manufacturers. than ever 
before are picking the right 
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course, doing the right thing and 
sticking to it. ‘ 

Who, then, is responsible—the 
advertiser? To a degree, yes. 
But back of all is the man who 
has profited by many experiences 
of both successes and failures— 
the fearless advertising manager 
and the conscientious, level-headed 
advertising agent. More of these 
men than ever béfore have stud- 
ied, compared, analyzed and have 
spoken out honestly. The higher 
grade and saner, safer publicity 
is the advertising man’s highest 
praise, and justly so. 

Some advertisers are prone to 
exaggeration as the sparks fly up- 
ward. They have yet.to learn the 
wisdom and the real strength of 
understatement. They take to 
overstatement as a duck to water, 
thinking that nothing serves half 
so well to attract the attention of 
the average reader. That’s just 
the trouble—it’s not the average 
reader who is attracted, but that 
peculiar individual with whom we 
are all familiar, who is forever 
trying to get something for noth- 
ing. Thank heaven, he’s greatly 
in the minority, and the magazines 
owe him nothing, much less the 
advertiser. 

Read the advertising pages crit- 
ically and you'll be surprised to 
note how easily you can draw the 
line between the conservative, 
thoroughly believakJe statement 
which inspires your confidence 
and the exaggerated statement 
which travels hand in hand with 
doubt. 

That rank old method, so pop- 
ular with the old-fashioned adver- 
tiser, of claiming everything in 
sight and taking a “fall” out of 
your competitor in the bargain, 
has done more to sow seeds of 
distrust in the mind of the aver- 
age reader than anything else. 
So common was this. habit in the 
past that the merchant who was 
usually most scrupulous as to the 
correctness of his personal state- 
ments or those of his clerks, sim- 
ply fell head-over-heels into ex- 
aggeration when it came to his 
advertising. 

It seemed to be. generally un- 
derstood by the public that all ad- 
vertising announcements were to 
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“A good New England daily in 
a good New England field” 


Lowell, Mass. 


One of the State’s three largest 
cities outside of Boston. The 
great textile manufacturing cen- 
ter. 


Lowell Sun 


Largest paid circulation of any 
Lowell paper, morning or even- 
ing or both combined, 
The Sun is the only evening 
paper of importance in Lowell. 
Fearless in its editorials! 
Liveliest in its news columns! 
Cleanest in its advertising col- 
umns! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 

















“A geod New England paper in 
a good New England field” 


Fall River, Mass. 


Third largest city in the State. 
Great manufacturing interests 
keep money in circulation. Here 
you will find good live merchants 
to handle your line advertised in 


The Globe 


Absolutely and age god the 
largest circulation of any Fall 
River daily. The Association of 
American Advertisers found in 


so. 

Selling to the reader at the 
Same price as the others the 
Globe maintains its lead by the 
very simple method of making 
the best newspaper! 

Special news scoops by the 
Globe prove this to even the out- 
side observer, like agent and ad- 
vertiser, 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 
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“A good New England daily 
in a good New Engiand field.” 


Northampton, Mass. 


and Easthampton have a com- 
bined population of 27,000. A 
number of active manufacturing 
concerns here employ over 5,000 
operatives, of which fully four- 
fifths are skilled labor. A pros- 
perous agricultural section sur- 
rounding. 


The Gazette 


The local daily for Northampton 
and Easthampton. 

Only local daily permitting ex- 
amination of circulation by the 
A. A. A. 


The GAZETTE has at least 
FOUR times the circulation of 
any other local paper. Goes into 
four-fifths of the homes in its 
field and in most of them it is 
the only daily paper taken. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 











Meriden, Conn. 


A New England city that 
no general advertiser can 
afford to leave off his list. 
It has, with tributary terri- 
tory, a 


Population of 60,000 


made up of people of 
exceptionally large purchas- 
ing power. 


The Morning Record 


is one of the big, HOME 
PROPOSITIONS of the 
state, an- old - established, 
family newspaper that 
reaches nearly all the homes 
in its field 

The only two-cent news- 
paper in the city. 











be taken with the customary 
“grain of salt”’—they were never 
supposed to be more than partially 
true, anyhow. ‘The result » has 
been that until recent years. the 
readers of periodicals and news- 
papers have taken no real inter- 
est in advertising in any shape, 
because they didn’t believe the ad- 
vertiser was telling the truth 
about his goods—and they gener- 
ally were right. 

The same difficulty obtains in 
the advertising agency field. Some 
agents realize the primary impor- 
tance of inspiring faith in the ar- 
ticle advertised and, therefore, 
avoid the use of the superlative 
in their copy, while others 
“spread-eagle” the advertiser and 
themselves as well by making ex- 
travagant claims which the aver- 
age reader knows cannot be made 
good, and the advertiser suffers 
in consequence—he fools nobody 
but himself. 

Some of us in the magazine field 
strive to curb this flash-in-the-pan 
copy, because we don’t want our 
own particular publications to be 
identified with a failure. 

Don’t fool yourself, Mr. Adver- 
tiser, that the public and the mag- 
azine publisher do not discrimi- 
nate. Those who do not will never 
be of any permanent benefit to 
you. Truthfulness and individu- 
ality in the advertising pages are 
as necessary and vital as they are 
in the editorial pages. 

And herein lies the secret of 
the confidence our readers repose 
in the advertising pages of the 
magazines; they are subject to a 
most searching and exacting cen- 
sorship. This is the policy that 
enables the high-grade advertiser, 
by virtue of the excellence of his 
product, to purchase a high grade 
of publicity which is every day 
denied to less desirable concerns. 

This is the policy which puts a 
premium upon truthful advertis- 
ing, and which is lessening day by 
day that proportionate loss which 
all advertisers must bear as a re- 
sult of the public’s incredulity. 

Let me say to the exaggerating 
advertiser that he couldn’t produce 
enough honest goods to supply the 
demand which honest and _ believ- 
able copy would create. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST ACCEPTING 
BUSINESS DIRECT. 


New York City, March 12, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have noticed a growing tendency 
on the part of newspaper publishers 
throughout the country, the list being 
represented mostly by second-grade pa- 
ers, to accept business direct from 
National Advertisers, using as a bait 
the rebating of — commission, 
thus quoting rates direct that the ad- 
vertiser could not obtain from any 
reputable agency that renders a com- 
petent copy, mechanical and advisory 
service, 

I have investigated this matter very 
thoroughly in order to _ ascertain 
whether or not publishers of reputable 
and high grade newspapers have also 
jumped the barriers of the creed and 
urpose of the American Newspaper 
Publishers” Association. Don’t you 
think that some movement should be 
started whereby a black list of pub- 
lishers who rebate direct is printed 
in order to acquaint service agencies 
with the names of said publishers? I 
believe that this method would serve 
as a “brake” to the greedy appetites 
of second-class publishers who would 
rather gobble a contract direct from 
an advertiser, rebating him an agent’s 
commission than accept the business 
through a service agency which works 
its head. off to develop an account, 
thus placing said account in a position 
where it is possible to use newspaper 


space. 
_ The up-to-date, legitimate advertis- 
ing agency is in business for two dis- 
tinct purposes; firstly, to create and 
develop accounts up to the point 
where they become national advertisers, 
thus placing them in a position to use 
space in magazines and newspapers. 

Secondly, to bring about the above 
condition in a thoroughly legitimate 
manner and make a fair profit thereby. 

Now when said advertisers have 
been educated by their agents up to 
the point where they understand rates 
and the clerical work connected with 
the placing of newspaper business, it 
is an easy matter for them to get in 
touch with publications direct and at- 
tempt in this manner to obtain low 
rates, agents’ commissions, etc. When 
such condition arises, isn’t it the duty 
of newspapers to refrain from rebating 
agent’s commissions in order to ob- 
tain contracts direct? Of course, I 
appreciate that where there are two, 
three, four or five newspapers in a 
town, it becomes a question of low 
rates and any other kind of method 
to get the business. In my investiga- 
tion of this evil I haven’t found a 
case where a top-notch newspaper, that 
is a leading publication, has accepted 
business under the above conditions. 
I know of a few instances where pub- 
lishers have turned down business, re- 
fusing to accept it on condition that they 
rebate the commission, and the result has 
been that the advertiser was _ force 
to place his business in second grade 
newspapers in such towns. 

I feel that this question should be 
discussed in your columns, and remain, 

Sumner STERNBERG, 





Richmond, Va. 


The local merchants of Rich- 
mond are thoroughly wide-awake 
and up to date. 


When the RICHMOND EVEN- 
ING JOURNAL made good they 
gave it their support. 


With the quick realization that 
they were profiting from their 
newspaper advertising as never be- 
fore, they hit it up harder. 


Where? In the RICHMOND 
EVENING JOURNAL. 


When? Right away,’ not with 
a promise to “see about it when I 
make up my list next year,” but 
usually that very week. 


Why? Because Richmond is 
their whole field. They cannot 
afford to make a mistake, nor 
continue one. 


What’s the result? The RICH- 
MOND EVENING JOURNAL 
leads every other Richmond news- 
paper in local advertising by a 
wide margin. 


How about the general adver- 
tiser? Well, he has been much 
slower about it. Richmond is only 
one city of many with him. He 
often acts as if he can afford to 
make a mistake. 


BUT HE CAN’T. 


The circulation of the RICH- 
MOND EVENING JOURNAL 
is now over 18,000 copies daily. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Idg., Chicago; Third Nat’l. 
ank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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A World’s 
Record 


The Boston Herald's 
1910 Automobile Show Adver- 
tising exceeded the largest 
volume ever published on a simi- 
lar occasion by any Newspaper. 


50,226 Lines 


The lowest rate was 25 cents 
and the highest rate was 75 cents 
per agate line. 


An Office Record 


In the Sunday Edition 
March 6th, 1910 


The Boston Herald carried 
more lines of display advertising 
than in any edition since its 
establishment. 

The Herald’s records are 
built upon the confidence of the 
people. 
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FILLING A SHIP WITH PAS- 
SENGERS FOR A NEW 





CRUISE. 
HOW THE HAMBURG - AMERICAN 
LINE MADE ADVERTISING PER- 


SUADE PECPLE TO TAKE A 16,000- 
MILE JOURNEY INTO A NEW 
COUNTRY—BUSINESS APPEAL IN 
TECHNICAL PAPERS—FINDING A 
TRADE-MARK FOR SOUTH AMERICA. 


When the Hamburg-American 
Steamship Company decided to 
send its good ship Bluecher down 
the east coast of South America 
to the Straits of Magellan, Janu- 
ary 22d, upon an eighty-one-day 
“cruise,” at $350 and upward, the 
advertising manager, Louis 
Weickum, was told to “fill up the 
ship.” 

Mr. Weickum found himself 
confronted by a novel set of con- 
ditions. In the first piace a 
cruise so far south as this was 
something untried by any line. A 
winter cruise to the West Indies 
or to Egypt had long been a fea- 
ture of the Hamburg-American’s 
yearly schedule. But the old world 
atmosphere and Oriental myster- 
ies could be relied upon to fill al- 
most any decent ship and adver- 
tising found no especial difficul- 
ties. But it was different with 
South America. What was there 
down there, anyway, to repay the 
time and the expense of a voyage? 
Mr. Weickum asked himself. Of 
course, South America had many 
attractions, but how could they be 
presented to the public with suffi- 
cient appeal to cause folks to book 
passage? The old familiar lingo 
about ancient civilizations would 
not work. There were just two 
reasons why people should want 
to go on the trip and those were 
pleasure or profit. The campaign 
must be worked out on those lines 
—old lines obviously—but with a 
new turn. 

The Bluecher sailed on January 
22d, with her cabins comfortably 
filled with 350 passengers. There 
were semi-invalids seeking recov- 
ery upon a 16,000-mile ocean voy- 
age; there were pleasure-seekers 
who had “been everywhere,” but 
remembered that South America 
had not been included; and there 









were many men who had: decide 
to take a little rest. and inciden- 
tally have a look at the business 
opportunities of South America, 
that had been so much written 
about. That these people were 
there and not elsewhere was ab- 
solutely the result of advertising. 
How was it done? 

Along in October copy was run 
in the magazines describing this 
coming cruise especially, or in 
connection with other cruises to 
the West Indies or the Orient. 
Among the magazines used were: 
The Literary Digest, the Outlook, 
Colliers, Town & Country, 


wes, CRUISES 
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"FinsT GRAND CRUISE by ee 














“XADEMARKING COUNTRIES TO INTEREST 
GLOBE-TROTTERS. 
Brooklyn Life, Harper's Weekly, 
Harper's Monthly, Leslie’s Week- 
ly, Saturday Evening Post. The- 
atre, Life, Century, Scribner’s, 
Country Life in America, World’s 
Work, McClure’s, Independent, 
International Studio, American, 
Metropolitan, Lippincoti’s, Yacht- 
ing, Rudder, Cosmopolitan, 
Travel, Scientific American, Ev- 
erybody’s, Outing, Current Litera- 
ture, Recreation, etc. A _ sizable 
list, to be sure, but in order that 
none should escape special copy 
was run in the following technical 
publications: Electrical World, 
Engineering and Mining Journal, 
Engineering News, Engineering 
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ST. ANDREW’S CROSS 


Official organ of Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew in United States and 
Canada. A 64-page magazine de- 
voted to religious work among 
men. Paid circulation 12,000, 
mainly among men of Episcopal 
Church. Pubtished first of month. 
Forms close 12th of preceding 
month. 

Size of pages, type. 8x 5% inch- 
es. Width of column 25% inches. 
Two columns to a page. 

ADVERTISING RATES: 
One Quarter One 


Page. Page. Inch. 
linsertion ....... $40.00 $10.00 $2.50 
3 insertions each... 36.00 9.00 2.25 
6 insertions each... 32.00 8.00 2.00 

12 insertions each... 24.00 6.00 1.50 


Discount 5% cash 10 days. To 
publishers straight 10%. Special 
rates to Schools. Discount to 
agents, 15%. 

Our advertising now includes 
mail order business, financial con- 
cerns, books, schools, etc. A me- 
dium read by men. 

Address 8T. ANDREW’S CROSS, 
Romo 720, Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

















“Address the magazine to our 
President” — or Secretary or Gen- 
eral Manager—so read most of 
the thousand and more subscrip- 
tions received by us from large 
business concerns during the month 
of February. 


THE RONALD PRESS CO. 
* PUBLISHERS 

229 Broadway New York 
JAMES W. YOUNG 
Manager of Advertising 


Tue Carrott Speciat AGENCY 
Western Represen‘atives 
160 Washington St. Chicago 























Record, Iron Age, Mining Review 
Iron Trade Review, Manufactur- 
ers’ Record, Electrical Review and 
Western Electrician. Many news- 
papers of New York and other 
large cities also figured. 

One who casts his eye over this 
list will have no trouble in guess- 
ing at the kind of people who 
traveled. In the first list the copy 
enlarged upon the attractions of 
the trip to little-known South 
America, with its wealth of new 
sights. In the second list, the 
technical publications, the argu- 
ments were loaded with facts 
about the magnificent resources of 
the Southern continent and of the 
profit that might accrue if ambi- 
tious and wideawake Americans 
interested in mining or electrical 
work, or in general opportunities 
for wise investment, would take 
the trip and have a look for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Weickum experienced no 
difficuity in preparing copy that 
would persuade men of large busi- 
ness interests of the desirability 
of a visit to South America. But 
the advertising man did strike a 
snag when it came to putting into 
print appealing arguments to the 
globe-trotter who traveled for fun. 
He wanted to find a_ personal 
South American type which could 
be used in the copy. There was 
the Arab, with his horse, in the 
Orient, and the gondolier in Ven- 
ice; print them in any guise in an 
advertisement and their figures 
would instantly stamp the nature 
of the cruise. Was there any such 
type in South America? Every 
community seemed to have its own 
peculiar individuals which by no 
stretch of imagination could be 
made to represent the whole con- 
tinent. Was there any type which 
represented most accurately South 
American development as gener- 
ally comprehended up North? 
That was something easier to 
solve, and after long search Mr. 
Weickum selected as the type to 
run in his general copy the figure 
of a gaucho or South American 
cowboy, seated on a horse with 
some Andes-like mountains in the 
background. 

An important part of this ad- 
vertising was shouldered by a 
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booklet upon South America, 
sent to all -who made inquiries 
about the cruise. The booklet ex- 
panded the suggestions contained 


‘in the magazine advertisements. 


It was entitled “South America 
Rediscovered.” 

The publicity and the advertis- 
ing activity of the Hamburg- 
American company has a _ wide 
range. The number of mediums 
regularly used is about one hun- 
dred, but this is increased to two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty 
as the seasons for. special cruises 
to the Orient, to the West Indies 
and to Norway approach. The 
company operates. all told, 383 
vessels. A majority of these are 
used for the regular service and 
it is thought sufficient merely to 
run time-schedules as advertising. 
The winter and the summer 
cruises, however, demand the best 
of modern copy artistically laid 
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STRONG EFFORT TO REFLECT THE PLEASURE 
OF TRAVEL, 





out, with arguments selected to 
convince prospective travelers of 
the pleasures they afford. 

Every cruise has its special 
booklet, usually printed in colors 
and always profusely illustrated. 
These are relied upon to “close 
the sale,” these or a strongly writ- 
ten personal or form letter. 

The kind of copy proved to be 
most productive for the “cruise” 
campaigns is that which appeals 
to tired business people to “lay 
aside their cares,” to give them- 
selves a chance to regain strength 
of body and steadiness. of nerve 
by a trip to new scenes, with an 
opportunity of breathing the good 
ocean air en route. 

There is also the Hamburg- 





A Greater Pittsburgh 
Advertising Campaign 


when properly and wisely planned 
and boldly and thoroughly exe- 
cuted never fails. 


The degrees of success may 
vary. The article exploited and 
the condition of the times are 
modifying circumstances, but fol- 
lowing reasonable and even timid 
publicity efforts, absolute failure, 
in comparison with results in other 


cities, is unknown. 


To-day Pittsburgh is extremely 
prosperous. Business is booming, 
money is plentiful and moving. 


The manufacturer or distributor 
who is not taking advantage of 
trade conditions there is wasting a 
great opportunity. 


The advertising agent who care- 
lessly passes over this rich field is 
doing his clients an injustice. 


PITTSBURGH POST 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


PITTSBURGH SUN 


(EVENING) 


reaching many thousands of the most 
desirable people in this district, are me- 
diums for trade development which 
merit your careful consideration. There 
is little or no duplication of circula- 
tion with each other or with other 


Pittsburgh newspapers. They have 
their own fields, which they cover 
splendidly. 


Permit us to lay the whole story be- 
fore you. 

SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l. 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Located in Central New Jersey, 
possesses 150,000 population 
within its trading territory. 


EXCELLENT TROLLEY 
LINES 


5 large corporations—15 dis- 
tinct divisions—350 miles of 
tracks, 

SUPERIOR RAILROAD 


CONNECTIONS— 


Pennsylvania and Phila. & 
Reading main lines—12 divi- 


sions. 
All give Trenton _ excellent 
transportation facilities and 


domination over nearly 100 sub- 
urban towns in this territory. 


A HOME GITY 


iaaty free from the influ- 
ences and beyond the commuting 
range of the metropolitan cities 
that attract and interest thou- 
sands of Jersey citizens in the 
Northern and Southern sections 
of the State. 


A MILLION 
A MONTH 


is the Pay Roll from Trenton’s 
Great Industries. 


Our skilled and competent 
labor is a home-loving, happy 
class that working here and liv- 
ing here spends its 


MILLION EARNINGS 
right in Trenton. 


There is but one way for you 
to reach these millions. 


WE CAN TELL YOU 
HOW AND WHY 


HAND KNOX & CO. 


Brunswick Bldg., N. Y.;_ Boyce 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; Journal 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 

Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. - 


—_ 


TRENTON EVENING TIMES 


20,000 2c, circulation covers 
Trenton, 
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American Gazette, filled with at. 
tractive travel articles and per. 
sonal sketches of sea-types. A ge- 
ries of captains’ biographies is now 
a feature. The Gazette is sent te 
all who ask for it, as well as te 
names appearing upon former pas- 
senger lists. 
i =. es 


CENTRAL’S NEW _ PASSENGER 
AGENT ON EXCHANGE 
ADVERTISING. 


Gerrit Fort, general passenger agent, 
New York Central, recently said: 

“When transportation was issued in 
exchange for time-table advertising— 
the old plan followed by railroads and 
newspapers and magazines for years— 
the newspapers and magazines did not 
appreciate the value of the transporta- 
tion and the railroads did not attach 
any importance to the advertising, 

“Then transportation to newspaper 
and magazine workers ceased. It was the 
best thing that ever happened to them 
or to the railroads. There’s nothing 
like the ‘pay as you go plan.’ There’s 
nothing like advertising that gives in- 
formation. Time-table advertising never 
was any good. 

“Well, we started a real advertisin 
campaign. The a has paid. 
That is more than time-table advertis- 
ing ever did. Our business grows, and 
as it grows we spend more money in 
advertising. There will be more money 
spent this year than last year. 

“Newspaper and magazine men are 
better satisfied, and so are we.” 


—+09——— 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING OUT 
OF NEW ENGLAND. 


The American Magazine has com- 
piled records of advertising carried 
from sections of the country by five 
leading magazines. The figures for 
New England during the st six 
months, October, 1909, to March, 1910, 
are: 








Lines 

Everybody's Magaszine........- 44,325 
American Magazine.......++++ 89,912 
McClure’s Magazine........... 39,032 
Munsey’s Magazine........-+++ $8,148 
Cosmopolitan Magaszine........ 34,192 
pi BR pee Cera pee 195,609 


These figures demonstrate that a 
larger amount of advertising is secured 
from New England than from any 
other section of the country excepting 
New York City. 


Op 


Louis Honig, of the Boule Adver- 
tising Service, San Francisco, has been 
made — manager of an “Adver- 
tisin xhibition” which will be held 
in San Francisco in June. All the 
local mediums, agencies and specialty 
houses have contracted for space and 
effort is being made to have Eastern 
magazines represented, 
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Don Seite. of bod mee ot 1 fhe 
ddressed the Buffalo lu are 

ith. Mr. Seitz said, in part: “News- Great and grow: 
- paper a zs matter bod — ss 

t ma always brings results. e 
Kentucky "colonel’s opinion of whisk Ing mar ket and 
was applicable to advertising—hence all 


advertising is good advertising but some t h e me d i um t h at 


is better t ” sien. The Liga ogy 
rinciple of advertising is to make the ° 

locality of a place known and then to covers it. 
make the goods known. Some have 


always dwelt on the stores but people has the tals 60 cer mk 
do not go to look at handoome archi. Omaha and wiclieley lead 4 cane 
tecture, yet some made a succes ith = 
even with this sort of advertising. tion? the steady growth of popula 


The census of 1900 gave Omaha 


“Tell the community simply, piaiety 
. a population of 102,555. 


and truthfully what you have to sel 
Leave off the trimmings. Some of the 


most successful advertising has been the The Census Bureau’s estimate for 
most crude and ugly I have ever seen. 1909 is 134,972, 

I have known an instance where a 

change = mote. hag the crude to Gain: 82,417—over 31%. 

the handsome. e advertising went 

over the heads of the people with the al ke Go aoe 
result that the business was gone at circulation of 652,500 daily and 


the end of a year. Never be out of a 
good, live medium. Choose your news- 89,200 Sunday. 


papers to reach the different classes, Last December the Omaha mer- 

and never expect that an advertisement chants offered to investigate local 

will bring the same results in different newspaper circulations. The World- 

newspapers. Herald accepted. The Bee refused. 
“Merchants should not have adver- , . 

tising managers who are down on any It's the World-Herald in Omaha! 

newspaper, street-car line or other me- VERREE & CONKLIN (Inc.) 


dium. Such prejudices are not for the 


best interests of the merchant. There Representatives 

















is no such thing as the decadence of New York and Chicago 
the influence of the press.” 
LEWISTON (ME.) LEWISTON (ME.) 


Evening Journal Weekly Journal 
The King Newspapers of MAINE 


The Only ‘GOLD MARK” Papers in the Pine Tree State 
They have the largest amount of local advertising of any newspaper east of 
Boston, The largest amount of foreign advertising of any newspaper east of Boston. 
Twice the circulation of all other Lewiston papers combined in or out of 
the city. This is paid home circulation of the very highest quality. 
eee circulation of the daily and weekly is increasing more rapidly than ever 
Mail Order advertisers will find the Lewiston Journal Magazine Section a 
valuable medium. It has an average weekly circulation of 30,000 copies. It goes 
out with the Saturday Evening Journal (circulating over 12,000) and the Lewiston 
Weekly Journal, Wednesdays (circulating over 18,000). 
CHAS. H. EDDY Foreign Advertising Representative 
New York, Metropolitan Building M3 IE ma Marquette Building 








New Orleans and surrounding territory 
is, in proportion to population, the best 
recruiting field for educational institu- 
tions in the world. 


The New Orleans Item 


Advertise - is the newspaper of 5 young, modern, 
progressive element. Its circulation ex- 

Your School ceeds 30,000 daily—so% more than any 
in the other New Orleans newspaper. The 
Item is the medium for advertising your 

New Orleans school in this great section. Ask for rates. 











District SMITH & BUDD CO., Foreign Representatives 
New.York Chicago St. Louj, 
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—— ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
seer STEAM RAILWAY 


THE MANUFACTURERS CENTER- 
ING AROUND BOSTON. 





The enormous extent of manufac- 
turing in and around Boston is not 
appreciated by many. A total of over 
$500,000,000 in manufactured products 
are made in and about Boston. 

Probably no city in the country has 
such a network of manufacturing sub- 
urbs in outlying districts as Boston. 
Towns made nationally famous by 
magazine and newspaper advertising of 
manufacturers are supposed by many 
readers to be big and flourishing cities; 
whereas, they are frequently only 
charming little village suburbs of Bos- 
ton, welded together by a network of 
trolleys and trains. 

Advertisers will be interested to an- 
alyze Boston from the standpoint of 
its suburban distribution of manufac- 
turing population. 

The “industrial district” of Boston 
comprises a total of something like 600 
square miles, and represents over 5,000 
manufacturing establishments, with a 
capital of about $400,000,000. The 
population in this district comprises 
about eight million in manufactures, 
wages earned by the 200,000 wage- 
earners and 20,000 salaried officials 
and clerks amounts to $125,000,000 an- 
nvally. 

The manufacturing villages are listed 
herewith, together with the 1905 value 
of manufactured products, which can 
be raised 10 per cent, in many cases 
20 per cent. and more: 
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Arlington, ge0e.nee; Brookline, $732,- 
845; Cambridge, $42,407,064; Chelsea, 
$18,879,159; Everett, $6,135,650; Fra- 
mingham, $4,178,579; Hyde Park, $6,- 
739,307; Lynn, $55,008,028; Malden, 
$11,235,635; Medford, $871,820; Mel- 
rose, $9,450,929; Natick, $3,453,094; 
Newton, $4,140,996; Peabody, $10,236,- 
669; Quincy, $8,982,446; Revere, $355,- 
060;- Salem, $12,202,197; Somerville, 
$22,955,197; Wakefield, $4,807,728; 
Waltham, $7,149,697; Watertown, $15,- 
524,675; Weymouth, $4,921,955; Wo- 
burn, $4,654,067; other smaller places, 
total, $22,897,177. 

The interesting part of these figures 
is the remarkable totals concentrating 
in small and unknown towns. Waltham 
is a famous place, because of the 
watches made there, but it has only 
about eight millions m manufactures, 
though there are 26,282 inhabitants. 
Yet the town of Watertown, for in- 
stance, with but 11,258 inhabitants, 
has nearly sixteen million in manufac- 
tures! What can be made there? The 
answer is, woolens, stoves, starch, 
needles, stockings, jackets, paper bags, 
rubber goods, dress goods, etc., articles 
unadvertised mostly! any another 
New England town repeats the same 
story. 


ieee amend 


Prof. Walter Dill Scott of the North- 
western University of Chicago, who has 
made a study of the psychology of 
business and advertising, delivered a 
lecture March 8th to members of the 
St. Louis Advertising Men’s League. 
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Boston Evenin g 
Transcript 


The Leading Educational Daily 
In New England 


Prints the largest amount of matter intended 
to inform and instruct. 


Prints the largest amount of school and col- 
lege news. 


Prints the largest amount of Educational ad- 
vertising. 


Prints also the largest amount of Financial, 
Resort, Travel and Book advertising. 


Prints no objectionable or questionable adver- 
tising at any price. 


HAS the confidence and esteem of its readers 
to the greatest possible degree. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
COMPANY 


324 Washington Street - Boston, Mass. 


Foreign Representative: MR. CHAS. H. EDDY. 
Chicago—(Rost, J, Virtue, Mgr.) 403 Marquette Bldg. 


New York—5020 Metropolitan Bldg., 1 Madison Square. 
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Every National Ad- 
vertiser Should Read 
This Little Story 


Five years ago C. 
W. Ransom _ was 
working at a desk for 
$75 a month. 

He had a proposi- 
tion of his own that 
could be made a win- 
ner by advertising, 
but he didn’t know 
just how to turn it 
into cash. 

Finally he was per- 
suaded to “risk” a 
part of his salary for 
a small ad in a “Mail 
Order Magazine.” 

Within a year he 
gave up his position 
to devote his whole 
time and attention to 
his “risk,” and to-day 
he is said to have the 
largest and most suc- 
cessful business of its 
kind in the United 
States. 

He is now buying 
space in most all the 
magazines published 
and is still using the 
papers he first 
“risked” his money in. 

Doesn’t this prove 
to you that there 
might be a mint of 
results in the “Mail 
Order Magazines” 
for your proposition? 
The Woman's Home 
Journal and the Home 
Friend are leaders in 
this field, and offer 
you combined circu- 
lation for only $2.75 a 
line. Write me for 
information. I'll be 
glad to advise you, as 
I did Mr. Ransom. 


J. 0. YOUNG 


Advertising Mgr. 


THE WOMAN'S HOME JOURNAL 


THE HOME FRIEND 


KANSAS CITY - - MO. 

















HAS STUDIED PRINTERS’ INK 
FOR TEN YEARS. 


B. A. B. Manuracturtnc Company, 
PuivapeLpntia, Pa., March 8, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

During the ten years I have been 

manager for one of the largest moving 

icture concerns in this city, Printers’ 
NK was always my little schoolmaster, 
Now that I started out for myself | 
cannot miss the little journal. Inclosed 
$1 for my subscription. Let the school- 
master come seguiasty. 

By the same mail I send you a card 
which I send to the trade by mail, open, 
without envelope. Out of the first 200 
came eighty-two inquiries. Kindly criti- 
cize the card. On the inclosed card the 
article is sold. Is it short enough, plain 
and good enough? I am thankful for 
instruction. 

B. A. B. Manuracturtnc Company, 

 . . s 





COULDN’T DO WITHOUT IT AT 
$50 A YEAR. 





RowLtanpD ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
New York, March 17, 1910. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Replying to your letter of March 16th 
I am inclosing herewith our check for 
two dollars for a subscription renewal. 
An advertising office without Printers’ 
Inx is like a 4 without a rudder. 
We could not think of doing without it 
if it cost $50. May you continue your 
good work. 

We note in the Editor and Publisher 
a statement to the effect that J. Walter 
Thompson is placing newspaper adver- 
tising in the larger cities for the Regal 
automobile. We desire to say that the 
publication mentioned is in error, inas- 
much as we are doing the newspaper 
advertising for the Regal automobile in 
the states of New York and New Jer- 
sey, respectively. 

C. O. Sacks, 


President. 


———_+o-——— 
BARS ALL. QUESTIONABLE AD- 
VERTISING., 


The Raleigh (N. C.) Evening Times 
announced at the head of its editorial 
page recently that hereafter it will 
carry no whisky advertising, or any 
other advertising of a, questionable na- 
ture. The oubliher in this statement 
says he expects to lose money for a 
time, but that his understanding of the 
responsibility of a good newspaper to a 
community forbids further harboring 
of advertising whose influence is detri- 
mental to the home. 

—_——+9-9———— 

The Paul Block Special Agency has 
just closed a contract to represent the 
Vewark Star in the foreign field. The 
circulation of the Star, as verified by 
the Association of American Advertis- 
ers, is now over 80,000 per day. 


The Ohio State Journal, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been elected to membership 
in the A. N. P. A 


White & McTighe, of New York, have 
added the American Cultivator, of Bos- 
ton, to its list 
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“Back to the Farm.” 


Among the people who find FARM JOURNAL 
most interesting are some who are not now 
on the farm at all, but who mean to get back 
there as soon as possible. Here is a letter from 
a new city subscriber in Washington, D. C.: 


Epitor Farm JouRNAL: 

Dear Sir:—Your journal for January and Febru- 
ary received. I have not finished reading them yet, 
but have gone far enough to satisfy myself that yours 
is one of the best papers I have ever read. It is the 
most interesting of any, and I consider it the proper 
literature to make the farmer, young or old, sit up 
and take notice. 

Any man taking the Farm Journat who makes a 
failure is not calculated to make a success at anything. 
I am glad I have five years coming to me. And be- 
fore that time passes away you will hear of me away 
down on the farm, and the Farm JourNat will be 
my principal guide. Wishing you much success, 
etc., etc. 


“Any man taking the FARM JOURNAL who 
makes a failure is not calculated to make a suc- 
cess of anything.” That shows the metal and 
temper of FARM JOURNAL readers. It is a paper 
that has succeeded because it helps its readers 
to succeed. 


Forms for May close April 5th. $3.50 per line for over 700,000. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 
PRINTERS' INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 


OFFICE: 12 WesT 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 
City. Telephone 5203 Madison, President and 
Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. Secretary, J. 1. 
Romer. General Manager, J. M. HOPKINS. 
The address of the company is the address of 
the officers. Pe we 


New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius MATHEWS, Manager. D. 5. LAWLOR, 
Associate Manager. 


Chicago Office: 1502 Tribune Bldg., Telephone, 
Randolph 1098. Wm. S. GRATHWOHL, Mgr. 
St, Louis Office: Third National Bank Building. 
A. D, McKinney, Manager, Tel, Main 1151, 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 


J. GzorGe FREDERICK, Managing Editor. 


New York, March 23, 1910. 


Commenda- There are so 
tion forClean ™*"Y Pe god 
Advertising jy. ee ad 


this country, and 
Movement so much of their 
field 


is local and unallied with 
outside interests, that it is per- 
fectly natural that a general move- 
ment toward improving foreign 
advertising conditions should have 
come gradually. 

But it is also most gratifying to 
find publishers and editors whose 
names stand for a great deal 
heartily endorsing Printers’ INxK’s 
leadership in the movement 
toward cleaner and more profit- 
able newspaper advert'sing poli- 
cies. On-.other pages are some 
expressions of support and inter- 
est which are valuab!e and signifi- 
cant, but one which Printers INK 
feels special gratification in show- 
ing is from one of America’s few 
remaining famous journalistic 
names, Samuel Bowles, of the 
Springfield Republican, on which 
Col. George Harvey and many oth- 
er well-known journalists and wri- 
ters got their training. The letter 
follows: 

Tue SprinGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Mar. 12, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink. 


I am glad that your publication is 
proposing to take up the question of 
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cleaning ‘newspaper 
umns of questionable advertising.” This 
appeals to me as an important matter 
both for the newspapers and the public 

It has long been my theory that the 
responsibility of newspaper ‘publishers 
does not end with their reading col- 
umns, but that they are bound by their 
‘obligations to the public, and as well 
by sound business principles, to exercise 
a careful oversight of their advertising 
columns, 

I think that all of us who are en. 

gaged in the business of newspaper pro- 
duction should seek to make our papers 
as efficient as possible in promoting a 
clean and upright citizenship and desir. 
able social conditions. It follows, ob- 
viously from such a conception of our 
responsibilities, that we should seek to 
exclude from our columns all advertis- 
ing of a questionable nature. 
_It is by no means easy always to 
live up to such an ideal, and in practice 
exercise a rigid rule. There are many 
doubtful cases that we have to deal 
with, but in general I think we should 
endeavor to consider the public interest, 
as well as the just demands of our 
own exchequers. 


advertising col- 


Samvuet Bow tes. 


The Springfield Republican has 
for many years held to the edi- 
torial principle “never print any- 
thing which may not be true.” 
This principle is a most fitting 
one for advertising as well as for 
editorial matter, and the paper 
which comes closest to this ideal 
in both departments, all other 
things being equal, will certainly 
ho!d the public confidence most 
surely and offer the highest busi- 
ness possibilities per reader to the 
advertiser who gets in its col- 
umns. 





Progress Advertising has 

in School ™“"4questionably 
made many pri- 

Advertising ate and semi- 


public schools and colleges of this 
country the excellent institutions 
of learning they really are. No 
other proposition held out such 
little hope to the advertising man 
as did the educational field. 

A decade ago school advertising 
was looked upon in about the 
same way as bank publicity is to- 
day. It wasn’t thought possible 
to tell the story of the institu- 
tion’s advantages without trans- 
gressing the bounds of dignity 
and conservatism. It was thought 
that the use of other than the 
stereotyped expressions would 


offend the father or mother, and 
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thereby arouse their enmity to- 
ward the school. 

It took patience and effort out 
of all proportion to results for a 
long time to develop school ad- 
vertising. N. W. Ayer & Son, 
who handle a larger bulk of it 
than any other agency, have led 
many pioneer school advertisers 
into the magazines. Other agen- 
cies are giving attention and 
talent to school advertising with 
constantly increasing results. 

Nevertheless there are still over 
a thousand schools that do not ad- 
vertise—though the approximate- 
ly 500 who do advertise are un- 
questionably the leaders in their 
fields. 

Better copy, more carefully se- 
lected mediums, less conservatism 
and growing confidence in adver- 
tising are powerful factors in the 
development of more and better 
advertising. The basic fact re- 
mains that there are thousands of 
parents in the country who would 
send their children to schools if 
they knew more about the value 
of private schools in general and 
some schools in particular. The 
increasing wealth of the country 
has given a large number of fami- 
lies never before accustomed to 
private schools the means to place 
their own children. All they need 
is some argument and informa- 
tion—and that is all advertising 
provides—the lack of which is all 
that stands in the way of many a 
school’s broader success. 








Printers’ INK has 
Advertising recently been 


for Philan- urged by a na- 
thropic tional official in a 
Purposes big church mis- 
sionary society to 
devote an entire number to church 
and philanthropic advertising. 
This is more than PrinTERS’ 
Ink feels would be of service to 
subscribers, but it is nevertheless 
doing its share toward encourag- 
ing educational and philanthropic 
movements to use printers’ ink 
more effectively for their ends. 
For instance, there is the most ex- 
cellent good sense in the idea of 
advertising for missionary funds 
by the great missionary organiza- 


tions. The late Dr. Klopsch per- 
formed philanthropic marvels by 
the use of advertising, and Print- 
ERS’ INK has lately described the 
New York Charity Organization’s 
well-directed efforts in newspaper 
and magazine. 

In this issue is printed a most 
interesting description of the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle’s advertising 
efforts. It may look incongruous 
to some sensitive souls to see signs 
for Lipton’s Teas and the Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle shining side by 
side, but even the Bible urges men 
to let their light shine before the 
world. 

That charming and kindly illu- 
minator of the passing show, “The 
Spectator” in the Outlook, devot- 
ed his entire department on Febru- 
ary 26th to comment upon char- 
itable advertising, called forth by 
seeing a copy of Printers’ INK 
at the home of a prominent char- 
ity director. Says the Spectator: 


On her library table, in challenging 
sight, lay a little periodical devoted 
entirely to the art of advertising, and 
she met the Spectator’s speculating eye 
and laughed. 

“Yes, I take it, and read it regularly. 
It is a part of the equipment for char- 
itable work nowadays to know how to 
advertise brilliantly and effectively.” 

“Let not your right hand know what 
your left hand doeth,” suggested the 
Spectator, slyly. 

“Oh, the advertising isn’t that kind. 
Of! course every charity publishes re- 
ports and lists of givers, but that isn’t 
the advertising I mean. I suppose it 
used to be. <A yearly report, besides 
giving its subscription list, does bring 
before the public what a charity is do- 
ing. But then it is only mailed to sub- 
scribers, and most of them never read 
it any more. They haven’t time. A 
man who subscribes to every charity in 
town cannot read reports all day. 
Really, the only time the average sub- 
scriber knows how his gifts have been 
applied is when he reads in the news- 
papers what this or that charity is do- 
ing. So newspaper advertising is get- 
ting to be a very necessary part of 
charity management; and the charity 
that never is in the newspapers stands 
a good chance of being forgotten by 
those who have money to give—or to 
bequeath, which is almost as important. 
A wise board of directors always keeps 
things on hand to announce in the 
papers with as strong a news flavor as 
possible.” 

The Spectator has stnce taken notice 
of all the various charity advertising 
specialties that have come his way, and 
he is more and more convinced that 
the sociological workers of to-day, 
wide awake in everything, are certainly 
widest awake of all as to publicity. 
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“As agen as well 
as manufacturers 
Advertised” who advertise 


persistently and well are noticing 
with justifiable irritation a pe- 
culiar development among certain 
classes of retailers. 

They put cards in their win- 
dows and in their stores with the 
words “as advertised,” or “the 
famous advertised goods.” As a 
matter of fact these retailers do 
not spend one cent in advertising, 
and the goods they label advertised 
are of the negligible quality one 
would expect retailers with such 
a policy to sell. 

They are shrewd enough to see 
that the public has a higher regard 
for retailers that advertise than 
for those who do not; and that, 
likewise, advertised goods are held 
higher in esteem than non-adver- 
tised goods. 

This practice is another of the 
factors that constantly operate to 
harm the advertiser. It is dis- 
tinctly necessary to set in motion 
opposing forces to the misleading 
and deceptive in advertising. The 
weight of legitimate advertisers’ 
Opinions can do a great deal in 
bringing united pressure to bear 
wherever possible, to elevate and 
keep intact the public regard for 
advertising. 





New Certain evidence 
? of the “new 
Be onl spirit” being de- 


veloped in New 
Advertising England, and of 
Boom the fact that this 
new spirit is 
strongly tinged with the advertis- 
ing idea, is contained in the latest 
edition of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce Journal. This edition 
is called a New England “publici- 
ty number,” and is heavily laden 
with inspirational talk for wider 
markets and country-wide pres- 
tige for New England’s canny 
group of manufacturers. 

The conservatism of New Eng- 
land has been explained by the 
fact that the stony soil of New 
England has demanded unceasing 
toil before it yielded a dollar, and 
that New Englanders are natu- 
rally prone to part with that dollar 
with equal reluctance. This spirit 


the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
and the Pilgrim Publicity Club, 
to say nothing of numerous other 
organizations throughout New 
England, is most effectively edu- 
cating. 

The Pilgrim Trade Extension 
Committee has prepared a series 
of six ads which are to be run in 
magazines, to advertise New Eng- 
land and New England products, 

New England is, perhaps, most 
famous for her textile manufac- 
tures. To this branch of business 
the Chamber of Commerce Jour- 
nal gives special attention in 
these salient words: 

Too many manufacturers to-day pro- 
duce a most excellent fabric, the result 
of years of development and the expen- 
diture of fortunes in equipment, only to 
lose their identity as makers the moment 
the fabric leaves their warehouse. Too 
many manufacturers are at the mercy of 
the open market, subject to the slightest 
fluctuation in supply and in demand. 

In the last analysis, there are only 
two great necessities to insure merchan- 
dising success in your line. First, that 
the fabrics are worthy of merit and 
value in return for the selling price; 
second, that a large portion of the pub- 
lic recognizes this fact. 


When, from within itself, New 
England promulgates such sound 
merchandising and _ advertising 
sense as this, there is little to fear 
that the greater number of New 
England manufacturers will not 
some time adopt advertising, the 
standard trade-winning method. 


WANTS SALESMEN TO READ 
ARTICLE. 


Tue Starr Piano Company. 
INDIANAPOLIS, InD., March 4, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you please advise us whether it 
will be possible to obtain 500 or 1,000 
copies of the articles entitled “The Far- 
sighted View of Newspaper Advertisin: 
Policy,” by wis H. Clement, whic 
appeared in Printers’ InK February 
23d? If so, the price? 

We have read this article very thor- 
oughly, and as advocates of clean ad- 
vertising, it has our hearty indorsement; 
in fact, we believe it is the best article 
of the kind it has ever been our pleas- 
ure to read, and we think so well of it 
that we would like to obtain a quantity 
for distribution among our newspaper 
friends, our. salesmen and all others 
interested in high-class advertising. 

H SPAIN, 
Manager. 








A bill has been introduced before the 
Maryland legislature which, if passed, 
will prevent a series of “chain” drug 
stores being established in that state. 
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The WoMAN’s HOME COMPANION 
gained over 150% in Textile adver- 
tising in 1909 over any previous year 
since its foundation in 1873. 


Its gains in circulation, prestige, ad- 
vertising and general influence in the 
past four years have been such as to 
cause every reliable advertiser using 
women’s publications to use WOM- 
AN’S HOME COMPANION as a matter 
of course. 


The fact that it has no exclusive 
pattern connection with any store in 
any city has caused the trade to re- 
gard the advertising in its columns as 
of equal value to all stores, and they 
are pushing the goods advertised in 
its columns with greater vigor than 
ever before. 


11 East 24th Street 
JOS. A. FORD, Western Manager New York City 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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There’s Money in 


VEIRMON 


For You If You Use The 
Weekly Newspapers of that State 


It’s not possible to cover Vermont in an advertising campaign with- 
out using the weeklies because Vermont is distinctly a weekly newspaper 
state—the dailies circulate mostly in the few large places. 

The real yee | in Vermont is in the country sections and on the 
farm—and the weekly newspapers reach these people every week. These 
country folks ride in automobiles, own good homes, have hundred-dollar 
watches, wear good clothes, want nice things and want them right up 
to date—and they have the money to buy such things and do buy them. 
These people want the good things you have more than they want the 
money they have. You are a thinking business man—now think, 


HERE ARE TEN WINNERS 


BARTON—The Monitor. Rich MORRISVILLE—Messenger - Senti- 
farming section in northern part nel List, 8 papers. New man- 
of state, far removed from daily agement making these papers 
competition, only paper in terri- leaders in state, no daily com- 
tory, guaranteed circulation 2,600, petes, rich territory, circulation 
rate 15c. per inch. 2,300, rate 15c. per inch, 


BELLOWS FALLS— The Times. NORTHFIELD—The News List, 3 
Industrial and farming center, no papers. Granite and farming sec- 
daily in territory, lots of money tion, no daily in field, paper of 
here, circulation guaranteed over influence and high standing, guar- 
3,000 per week, rate 16c. per inch. anteed circulation 2,000, rate 

15c. per inch. 

BRATTLEBORO --The Reformer. panpoLPH—Herald & News List, 
Exceptionally rich section, no S  wuiecs Crcmra’ “Gis wertion 

daily in territory, finest printed ge ape 


paper in entire country, high- right in center of state in exclu- 





" m sive field, no daily in territory, 
grade readers, circulation 4,500, guaranteed shinalen 4,500, rate 


20c. per inch. 


ST. JOHNSBURY—The Caledo- 
nian. Manufacturing and farm- 
ing center, important field far 
from any daily, covers northeast- 
ern Vermont, circulation 3,500, 
rate 20c. per inch. 


rate 30c. per inch. 


ESSEX JUNCTION — Burlington 
Suburban List, 12 papers. Guar- 
anteed circulation 5,000, covers 
northwestern Vermont, only pa- 
per for Grand Isle County. Rate 
25c. per inch flat for entire list. 


MANCHESTER—The Journal. Ex- 
clusive field in farming and lum- 
bering section, covers southwest- 
ern Vermont, good proposition, 
—— 1,200, rate 12c. per 
inch, 


VERGENNES—Enterprise & Ver- 
monter List, 5 papers. Addison 
county, where there is money, 


great farming section, five papers, 
circulation 2,500, rate 15c. per 
inch. 


Write us for more information about Vermont and its weekly news- 


papers. 


You can get more business up here if you try. 


But you'll be 


working in the dark in Vermont unless you get all the facts—and the 
weekly newspapers here are a most potent factor. 


M. C. REYNOLDS, Secretary 
Vermont Weekly Newspaper Association 


196 MAIN STREET, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
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NEW ENGLAND NEWSPA- 
PER CO-OPERATION 
WITH VETERINARY 
ADVERTISER. 





NEWSPAPER ADVERTISER GETS AFTER 
DEALERS ON UNIQUE PLAN OF EDI- 
TORIAL CO-OPERATION — DIFFICUL- 
TIES OF VETERINARY MARKET, 





A rather effective plan for local 
. co-operation has been tried by a 
New England veterinary adver- 
tiser, whereby newspapers were 
induced to provide “horse helps” 
just as they provide household 
helps, and the dealer was cam- 
paigned to take advantage of the 
opportunity. 

The advertising of a line of vet- 
erinary preparations which em- 
brace remedies for all kinds of 
domestic animals from the horse 
down to the lap-dog presents some 
difficulties as to the advertising 
media to be selected. 

A man who owns but one horse, 
or perhaps a dog, or a woman 
whose live stock holdings consist 
of not more than a pussy cat, are 
good people to reach on such ad- 
vertising, but rarely are they read- 
ers of any special “class paper.” 
Were the advertiser to confine his 
publicity to class papers such as 
those reaching cattle - breeders, 
horse-breeders, etc, he would 
miss a very large percentage of 
his possible field. 

A business in veterinary prepa- 
rations that is said to be the larg- 
est of its kind in the country is 
that of Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., in 
Boston. Charles C. Rogers has 
been the guiding genius of this 


business for some years, and is 
now its principal owner. He is 
a consistent advertiser, spending 


more money for publicity than any 
other man in his line of business. 
The business of the concern has 
been practically trebled in the past 
five years; at the same time keep- 
ing the advertising appropriation 
under 8% of the gross sales. 
Experience has shown that it is 
not feasible to sell direct to con- 
sumer such a line of remedies as 
Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., put out. 
So the effort of the publicity is to 
effect as great distribution as pos- 


sible of Mr. Rogers’ books on the 
horse, cow, dog, cat and other do- 
mestic animals. 

An important piece of publicity 
is the book that Mr. Rogers has 
written on “The Horse and other 
Domestic Animals.” This book 
is sent out only on requests re- 
ceived, usually in response to ad- 
vertising, and about 1,500 a week 
of these books are so distributed. 

And correlative with the book’s 
distribution, the sales department 
effects dealer distribution of the 
goods by showing the dealer how 
these books always bring in buyers 
of the goods in any locality where 
they are distributed. 

The remedies have country-wide 
distribution, but are particularly 
strong in their home territory, the 
New England field. Ernest J. 
Goulston, who is advertising agent 
for Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., says: 
“Mr. Rogers thinks that many ad- 
vertisers are chasing rainbows 
in pursuing national distribution 
without first developing the oppor- 
tunities that lay at their own 
threshold, ripe for ‘intensive cul- 
tivation. When Mr. Rogers took 
hold of this business he deter- 
mined to build it up and make it 
the greatest of its kind in New 
England. With over 6,000,000 
population in that field, the sales 
possibilities were in the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars and Mr. 
Rogers set about to capture the 
lion’s share. To-day the goods 
are on sale in practically every 
drugstore and general store 
throughout the territory, and also 


handled by a great number of 


harness dealers, blacksmiths and 
others through whom such goods 
can find a natural outlet. 

“One of the strongest advertis- 
ing campaigns we have executed 
for them is that in the ‘Mathews 
List’ of leading New England lo- 
cal dailies. It had been thought 
difficult to produce business for 
Dr. Daniels through the local daily 
papers. 

“I pointed out that this line of 
goods made its appeal to only a 
certain percentage of newspaper 
readers, and that we would have 
no assurance of focusing the at- 
tention of even that percentage, 
as few papers give any particular 
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Interested in 
Fine Printing? 


Then don’t delay a minute 


in 2 eis our large 
sample book showing type 
and all sorts of engravings 
on 





CAMEO 
PAPER 


—White or Sepia—for Printing— 


It is a half-tone paper abso- 
lutely without gloss. 


Cameo Plate is the most im- 


portant advance in fine print- 
ing of a decade. 

It enriches illustrations, 
deepens half-tones, dignifies 
type. 

The improvement it will 


work in your catalogues and 
circulars will amaze you. 


Write fot Samples and Name of Nearby Dealer 


S. D. WARREN & CO. 


163 Devonshire Street., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Fine Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 
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attention to the subject of the 
care of domestic animals. 


“Here and there a paper runs 
a so-called horse page, but it js 
rarely of any special significance 
to the individual who owns but 
one horse and is not interested in 
horse-racing, breeding, etc., though 
he might readily be interested in 
the care and improvement of 
horses or other domestic animals, 
And with those few papers the 
reading: matter was so different in 
each that it would have been quite 
a task to have prepared a series 
of advertisements that should get 
the fullest possible advantage of 
eee circulation that these pages 

ad. 


“It is a demonstrated fact that 
papers produce on such advertis- 
ing in direct ratio to the amount 
and character of reading matter 
‘hat they contain on allied subjec S. 
An advertising and selling plan 
was finally mapped out whereby if 
the papers would give a certain 
amount of impartial attention in 
their reading columns to the sub- 
ject of Care and Improvement of 
Domestic Animals, the Daniels 
people should make it well worth 
while by the volume of their own 
advertising. 

“This plan being acceptable to 
the newspapers, was presented to 
Mr. Rogers, together with a series 
of suggestions for parallel work 
on the dealers in the territory cov- 


‘ered. He was quick to recognize 


the merits of the plan and author- 
ized me to go ahead with it. 


“In addition to the large amount 
of display advertising in the pa- 
pers, a campaign was also exe- 
cuted on the dealers in each local- 
ity, calling attention to the work 
that was being done for the deal- 
ers’ benefit by increasing the rap- 
idity of the movement of this line 
of goods.” 


a Oe 


The Johnson-Dallis Advertising Com- 
pany is the name of a new agency 
started in Atlanta, Ga. The agency 
was started by two Atlanta newspaper 
men, E, P. Johnson and E. E. Dallis. 
It has applied for recognition to the | 
A. N. P. A. of New York. One of the 
accounts whose business is placed by 
the agency is the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company. 
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RUMORED LITHOGRAPHIC 
MERGER. 





The next month or two may, accord- 
ing to a dispatch from Cincinnati, ‘see 
a merger of lithographic companies, 
controlling about two-thirds of the lith- 
ograph business of the couutry. It is 
Spaphesied that the United States Lith- 
ograph Company will absorb nine ver 
large plants, and that the capital stoc 
of the combination will be $6,500,000. 
Plants to be included in the deal are 
located at Newport (Ky. , Buffalo (N. 
Y.), Erie (Pa.), New York City, Eliza- 
beth (N. J.) and Norwood (Ohio). 

A new charter of incorporation has 
been issued at Dover for the Landis 
Lithograph and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, to publish, print 
and deal in papers and magazines. The 
capital stock is $45,000. 

he M. & M. Service, of Troy, has 
been incorporated to do a_ general ad- 
vertising business, with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The directors are F.. A. 
sarigord, Edith T. Merigold and Har- 
riet F, Keating, of Troy. 


———<+0-—_— 


WOMEN ‘AS PRINTERS. 





In the chapter on printing, in Edith 
Abbott’s book, “Women in Industry,” 
published by Appleton’s, is an interest- 
ing review of the work of women in 
the printing business. It seems that in 
1905 there were more than 37,000 wom- 
en employed in the printing trades in 
this country. As far back as the eigh- 
teenth century there were a great many 
women printers. They worked as com- 
positors as well as at the press. Sev- 
eral Colonial newspapers were published 
by women, and they printed books and 
pamphlets as well. 

It is recalled in Miss Abbott’s book 
that Margaret Draper, of Massachu- 
setts, “printed” for the governor and 
council. In South Carolina, also, a 
woman was the official printer shortly 
after the close of the Revolutionary 

ar. A sister-in-law of Benjamin 
Franklin, at Newport, is mentioned as 
having made a good living out of her 


shop. 

In 1832 in Boston fifteen bookbinders 
employed sixty men at $1.25 a day and 
ninety women at fifty cents a day. 
Bookbinding seems to have employed 
a larger proportion of women than 
other parts of the trade at this time. 


——_+09———— 


An interesting decision under the law 
ef last year, which makes it unlawful 
to use a name for advertising or trade 
purposes without obtaining the consent 
of the person named, was made by 
Supreme Court Justice Seabury, in 
New York, last week. In effect 
Thomas D. and Richard Hurst were 
permanently enjoined from selling two 
novels, written in 1889 and published 
under the pen name “Lieutenant R. H. 
{2 ne,” by Edward S.. Ellis. The pub- 
ishers printed the stories with the 
author’s real name and that led to 
suit, 





A Boston Product 


Satisfaction in Every Sip 


There’s little comfort and no benefit 
in drinking coffee that you don’t enjoy 


WHITE HOUSE 
COFFEE 


is both enjoyable and beneficial. It is 
pure, the vary highest grade, and has 
a flavor that delights every user —a 
flavor all its own. 


Sold only in 1, 2 and 3 pound labeled cans 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters 
Boston—Chicago 





A Boston Product 
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THE MAGAZINE IN NATION- 
AL ADVERTISING. 


SPECIALTY 





GREAT PATENTED AND 
ARTICLES DEVELOPED THROUGH 
MAGAZINES—THE “BULL’S EYE 
METHOD’—LIFE OF NEWSPAPERS 
AND MAGAZINES—ADDRESS AT 
SPHINX CLUB, NEW YORK. 





By Truman A. DeWeese. 
Director of Publicity, the Shredded 
Wheat Company. 

One could not talk on national 
advertising without talking on the 
magazines. ‘It is all there is to 

national advertising. 

Any comprehensive survey of 
the creative power of magazine 
advertising must embrace a his- 
tory of our industrial progress for 
the last quarter. «century. The 
great patented specialties that 
have contributed to the conveni- 
ence, comfort and luxury of the 
human race have been launched 
and developed through magazine 
advertising. 


The magazine page stands out - 


alone, separate and distinct, from 
any other advertising. The mag- 
azine page is not grouped with a 
miscellaneous hodge-podge of all 
sorts and varieties of advertise- 
ments. It doesn’t compete with 
Lydia Pinkham or with Rosen- 
berg & Goldsmith for the atten- 
tion of the reader. It represents 
“the bull’s-eye method” of adver- 
tising. 

Another obvious advantage of 
the magazine advertisement is in 
its long life. The life of the mag- 
azine advertisement. depends on 
the home or the family that takes 
the magazine and reads it. In 
many homes the life of the maga- 
zine is limited only by the life of 
the home, for it is a fact that in 
the case of mail-order advertising 
orders are received for commodi- 
ties in answer to advertisements 
printed many years ago. 

In the case of food products it 
is natural to assume that the en- 
tire human race is the field for 
advertising the products. Every- 
body eats food, therefore the news- 
paper would seem to be the proper 
medium in which to reach all 
classes of consumers. It happens 
to be a fact, however, that adver- 
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tised foods are specialties and are 
not eaten in all classes of homes. 
Even a breakfast food is eaten 
only in homes of a certain grade 
of intelligence where the value of 
cereals as a part of the daily die- 
tary is understood and appreci- 
ated. In the case of Shredded 
Wheat we have found that its con- 
sumption is confined to a certain 
class of homes where the mother 
or housewife actually purchases 
the food that goes into the home 
and where the dietetic arguments 
behind the product have been pre- 
sented to her in such a way as to 
convince. ft is true that we make 
extensive use of the newspapers, 
but it is entirely to supplement 
and localize our national cam- 
paign 

When it comes to dealing with 
newspapers the advertiser is also 
confronted with difficulties that 
arise from lack of business meth- 
ods and business system. It is 
only in the last few years that the 
newspaper in cities of a_ certain 
size has been transformed into a 
business proposition and put on a 
business basis. The advertising 
rates are variable, shifting and 
elastic—a different rate for the 
local merchant and a different rate 


for the national advertiser. For- 
tunately the great advertising 
agencies, which have developed 


most of the national advertising 
of to-day, are gradually lining up 
the newspaper publishers and 
bringing them to the point where 
they can do business with them on 
the same basis that governs their 
relations with the magazines. In 
the matter of uniform rates and 
lower cost per capita for reaching 
possible consumers with a national 
proposition the advantage of the 
magazine is unchallenged. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the 
advantages which the magazine 
possesses as a medium for nation- 
al advertising is that which it de- 
rives from its editorial dignity 
and influence and its literary pres- 
tige. A certain magazine has a 
reputation for breadth of editorial 
treatment, for unwavering accu- 
racy and high literary tone. Every 
advertisement in that magazine 
partakes somewhat of the dignity 
and tone that pervade it. 
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Prophytact 
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Prophy lac 
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Your teeth 
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HERE is only one tooth brush that ¥ 
T cleans the tecth in the way your & 

dentist will tell you they should & 
be cleaned, ‘a 4 

This brush is the ““Pro-phy-lac-tic, 

It is the unly scientific toothy brush. I 
is made to clean the teeth quickly and 
thoroughly. The curved handle gives 
perfect access i» all parts of the mouth. 
The tufted bristles of the 











dean between the tecth—the places 
whete decay begins. The extra high 
tufts at the end reach back of 
teeth. The beveled tapered end has no 
edges or corners to bruise or cut the 
gums or mouth, Each Pro-phy-lac-tic, 
when hung on its hook, quickly dries 
and is always clean. (It is most unsani- 
tary to keep tooth brushes in tum- 
hlers or receptacles). The indi- 
vidual yellow box assures an ¥ 
antiseptically clean brush, ster- a 
ilized at the factory. 

The name s*Peoghe-toe-tie - 

pene you a brash of 4 

nown quality. 

3 styles, 3 sizes, 3 bristle tex- 
tures, Prices 25, 35 and 40 cents. 




















toi'et articles, We will supply 
fest if not obtainable 
P 


locally ~ 
Our free book“ Tooth Truths” - 
ts worth writing for. A 
FLORENCE MFG. CO. ~ 
©D Pine Street, Florence, Mass., U.S. A.\ tus fe on 
Sole makers of Pro-phy-lsccie Tooth, Hair, Military, 
® Hand and Lather Brushes. 
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The big fellows use it becauseit pulls. 

The little fellows use it because they 
can’t do without it. 

That’s why every issue of the 


Welcome Guest 


PORTLAND, ME., 


is “jammed” full of copy from the shrewdest mail 


order space buyers in the country. Proof? Any 
issue!! 

The reason why the Welcome Guest is so gener- 
ously patronized and why it stands so high on the 
advertisers’ result sheet is the same reason that any 
good proposition succeeds—because it “delivers the 
goods.” 

The Welcome Guest spends and always has spent 
a good deal of money on editorial matter—in pro- 
ducing the kind of a paper that its clientele wants— 
the way its subscription list grows and advertisers in 
its columns receive results show that it fills a de- 
mand. 

When you make up your next advertising list put 
the Welcome Guest on—in the meantime let us send 
you a copy and some definite data and other proof 
that will interest you. 


Circulation 500,000 Rate $2.00 
WELCOME GUEST 
(Established 18890) 

Portland, Me. 

Western Office: New York Office: 


Boyce Building, Chicago 6017 Metropolitan Building 


Boston Office: 
24 Milk Street 
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SELLING $55,000,000 WORTH 
OF REAL ESTATE 
THROUGH AD- 
VERTISING. 





JOSEPH P. DAY'S ACTIVE NEW YORK 
SELLING CAMPAIGNS THROUGH 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING — JUDG- 
ING THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PUB- 
LIC—THE UPSETTING ELEMENT OF 
WEATHER — DEPARTMENT STORE 
PLAN OF COPY. 





Back of the widely known real 
estate and realty auction sales 
advertising of Joseph P. Day, of 
New York, has been the belief 
that land owning is an _ instinct 
which can and should be devel- 
oped, for, as Mr. Day points out, 
if only those who know that they 
want real estate for a home, or 
as an investment, buy in the mar- 
ket to-day, the sales would be far 
less than the marvelous volume 
they are now assuming. 

Mr. Day many years ago deter- 
mined that newspaper publicity 
could be used, not merely to ac- 
quaint the professional buyer with 
his offerings, but to stimulate in 
the minds of others who had not 
thought of real estate, and whose 
one idea of an investment was a 
savings bank, the notion that land 
is good to have and to hold. To- 
day an army of real estate men 
advertise in each issue of the New 
York City papers, and as a result 
of this constant education toward 
real estate, New York City num- 
bers among its active real estate 
buyers many people who a decade 
ago had no thought of investing 
in these lands, had no idea that 
they could buy land with their 
moderate incomes. The result of 
this campaign of education has 
been a great increase in thrift on 
the part of the people much like 
that fostered by the savings banks. 

In advertising, Mr. Day through 
his invention of what is now 
known as the “Joseph P. Day’s 
concentrated advertising of real 
estate,” has put himself in a rela- 
tion to property similar to that of 
a large department store owner, 
like Mr. Wanamaker to the mer- 
chandise which he handles. In- 
deed, the Day advertising of real 
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estate now is parallel to an inter- 
esting degree with the dry goods 
advertising page. The properties 
which pour into Mr. Day’s office 
for disposal, instead of being ad- 
vertised in tiny separate ads, for 
which one would have to search 
the columns, are now grouped just 
as are the offerings of the vari- 
ous departments of a dry goods 
store into one large display adver- 
tisement of real estate for sale. 
The effect is to give Mr. Day’s ad- 
vertisements, by reason of their 
size, preferred position at the 
minimum cost to each parcel. 
Without this concentrated adver- 
tising each parcel to secure any 
prom/nence in the advertising col- 
umns, would be compelled to ex- 
pend a large sum of money. Un- 
der Mr. Day’s plan each parcel, 
for a nominal cost almost, shares 
in the compelling publicity of the 
great built-up advertisements. 

In Mr. Day’s organization are 
two general departments — the 
Auction Sales Department and 
the Private Sales Department, 
each of which is subdivided into 
many branches in charge of spe- 
cialists. The Auction Sales have 
lent themselves especially well to 
the concentration or group plan 
in advertising, and recently this 
effective plan has been extended 
to the advertising of the Private 
Sales Department, where now 
many parcels offered at private 
sales similarly gain the. advantage 
of the preferred position of a con- 
centrated private sales advertise- 
ment. The Day advertising, how- 
ever, is in no sense a ready-made 
proposition. Every line of it is 
fitted carefully to the individual 
parcel it advertises, and not in- 
frequently, where the selling prob- 
lem warrants, parcels are taken 
out of the concentrated advertise- 
ments and run with cuts, with es- 
pecial drawings in other parts of 
the papers. 

George W. Wharton, Mr. Day’s 
advertising manager, in a talk to 
an interviewer the other day, ex- 
plained at some length how ad- 
vertising had been used to fur- 
ther the sales of the business. 

“The name of ‘Joseph P. Day’ 
is now familiar to practically 
everyone in New York, because 
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of the facsimile signature which 
is used as a trade-mark. Mr. 
Day, however, is not a great be- 
liever in what might be called 
general publicity advertising. Oc- 
casionally he will run a card or 
an announcement in some special 
number, but commonly every piece 
of copy he uses has to do with 
selling something, and the medi- 
ums chosen are those which the 
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[The Place for the Whole Family | 


This deewrful alt all year_resideatial park “between 
Auantic and Sheepshead Bay, hos she Ilion 
quaiates, which which make ic an ideal place of residence 
4 poset in the vear for children, for wieder whole 


For the Children 
In winter it provides milder; dust-free salt sir and at 


* the same time gives them the advantages of New York 
' City Elementary and High Schools. In summer it 











with all modern City sanitary impreverenns and free 
{ from any danger of infect 
For the Housewife 
Manhattan Beach Estates offers all the’ qualities that 
make home in the country desirable—derached 
yards, gras, trees, beautifully parked streets, with ‘a 
the market, ‘marketing sad shopping conveniences 
righ ot hand aera jores of Brook 





ach Estates, provides an all-year resi- 
dence fer the Temi easily accessible winter or sum: 
ice. ' A so-minute trip takes him home 
large numbe: 


in time to enj ee with hie 
Sealy de gaan at seems ra : 


| MANHATTAN BEACH TAI TES = | 
Brings the Ocean to the Skyscraper. 


Office on the Property Open Every Day 
(Phone 9 Coney Istand) 





34 NASSAU STREET. 








“ ” 


A DAY SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT. 


use of more than a million dol- 
lars’ worth of advertising in the 
past few years have demonstrated 
are the ones most likely to sell 
the particular property being of- 
fered. Similarly a careful esti- 
mate of the selling power of the 
medium determines whether a 
certain parcel shall go on large 
billboards, Broadway car cards, 
elevated and subway boards, elec- 
tric signs, class publications, or 
general magazines. Mr. Day has 
no blind prejudice for or against 
any kind of advertising. He uses 
everything from a special tele- 
gram to an elaborately illustrated 
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three-color book. But he does re- 
quire that every line of advertis- 
ing he uses shall produce results, 
This word “results,” if I were 
asked to formulate the entire of- 
fice policy in a single word, just 
sums up Mr. Day’s doctrine of 
selling and advertising success. 

“We use all important metro- 
politan dailies, both English and 
foreign, and these carry in the 
course of a year hundreds of 
thousands of lines of Joseph P. 
Day’s copy. The space ranges 
from a full page for the concen- 
trated ads down to two or three 
lines, properly placed under the 
special classifications, (Brooklyn, 
New Jersey, Connecticut real es- 
tate. For the big ads Mr. Day’s 
invention ‘A Special Sales Day,’ 
brings together sometimes as 
many as 150 parcels in one huge 
announcement. No one can miss 
such an advertisement, and if any 
one is at all interested in real es- 
tate, it compels a careful reading. 

“In some of the advertisements 
we hit two birds with one stone. 
The copy advertises certain sales 
that are coming and also plays up 
an ‘editorial’ as we call it in the 
office, designed to bring other 
properties into our hands for sell- 
ing. In advertising properties for 
sale, the nature of the properties 
are described briefly and clearly 
in smaller allotted spaces, and 
each parcel is carefully displayed 
by means of the various fonts of 
type and by liberal use of white 
space, in which Mr. Day is a great 
believer. The tone of the copy 
must produce what Mr. Day calls 
a ‘brain impression.’ This at once 
bars all silly catch phrases, which 
merely arrests the eye and do not 
make any permanent impression 
on the brain. 

“In matter of typography we 
have no set dress. Frequently we 
find it wise to forsake type deli- 
cacy in our auction advertising 
and to work for emphasis through 
very heavy type. We want our 
type at a single glance to drive in 
our brain impression. On_ the 
other hand, if the property is such 
that it demands delicacy of set- 
ting, the use of artistic delicacy, 
we are as fussy as any advertiser 
in the market. We employ some 
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of the best commercial artists in 
the United States, and frequently 
have several different set-ups on 
one ad before the lay-out is 
passed, 

“Another feature of our adver- 
tising is the fact that we must be 
able to move with a rapidity un- 
known to many advertisers. Com- 
plicated properties may not come 
in until six o’clock Saturday af- 
ternoon, and sale be advertised 
extensively in the Sunday morn- 
ing papers. On the other hand, 
much of our business, particularly 
sales of lots in outlying districts, 
is peculiarly subject to weather 
conditions. It frequently happens 
that a sudden snowstorm, or rain 
on Saturday, may make it neces- 
sary to cancel all existing orders 
for advertising and to substitute 
complete change of copy and 
make-up just before the papers go 
to press. In this work Albert 
Frank & Co., our advertising 
agents, have given us most valu- 
able co-operation, and this enables 
us frequently to get effects with 
change copy to a degree which 
otherwise would be very difficult. 
An example of this was a case 
where Sundav advertising was de- 
signed for a clear day, which the 
Weather Bureau had prognosti- 
cated. A regular blizzard late 
Saturday afternoon changed the 
heading to ‘Let It Blizz!! in 
heavy Gothic, with the doctrine 
that people should visit the prop- 
erty in spite of the snow, as the 
transportation of the district was 
comfortable and easy with sub- 
ways and ‘L’s’ no matter what the 
weather conditions. In this way 
the bad weather helped us to em- 
phasize tremendously the trans- 
portation advantages of that sec- 
tion. 

“In our Printing Department, 
which has to do with the getting 
out of posters, booklets, throw- 
aways, cards, folders, form let- 
ters, etc. speed is similarly a 
great factor, and to the fact that 
we can develop such a volume of 
well-printed matter, have posters 
up and car cards in place with 
twenty-four hours’ notice, is due 
the success of many of our sales. 

“I remember in one sale the 
owner of the property had fur- 











Wanted— 
A High Grade 
Agency Solicitor 


A man who has been 
through the mill, who is 
familiar with problems 
of merchandising and 
advertising, and who 
controls two or three 
high-class newspaper or 
magazine accounts can 
make an advantageous 
connection with us on 
either a salary or com- 
mission basis. 


We want an advertising 
man, not a mere seller of 
copy. He should be em- 
ployed at present and 
able to-~show good rea- 
sons for wishing to make 
a change. 


To such a man we offer 
a connection which we 
believe would prove con- 
genial. He will have full 
co-operation in all mat- 
ters pertaining to plan, 
art work, copy, etc. 


All communications will 
be considered confiden- 
tial. Address, 


New York Agency 


Care Printers’ Ink, 12 W. 31st St. 
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nished a faulty survey of a large 
tract. About three hours before 
the property was to be sold this 
fault was discovered, and because 
of our readiness for emergencies, 
in three hours’ time we were able 
to have artists prepare a new 
drawing, have it set up, printed 
in two colors, and in the hands of 
the prosepective purchasers before 
the hour set for the sale. 

“Mr. Day realizes fully, how- 
ever, that advertising in news- 
papers and magazines, which is 
not followed up effectively, can- 
not be expected to produce full 
results. We regard our ‘Follow- 
up’ Department as being one of 
the most important functions of 
the advertising system. Every in- 
quiry is followed up, every prom- 
ising prospect gets from one to 
ten carefully worked out letters 
or booklets, or brain impression 
post-cards, and especial stress is 
laid upon what we call individual 
salesmanship. Every serious in- 
quiry, even for an auction sale, is 
followed up by a salesman, who 
sees the inquirer and explains all 
details to him. 

“Mr. Day is also a great be- 
liever in direct mail campaigns, 
and while frankly we are not will- 
ing to discuss in detail our method 
of personal campaigning and deal- 
ing with what might be called 
Mr. Day’s personal realty estate 
so-called, I can say that every in- 
quiry that has been brought to 
this office by more than $1,000,000 
of past advertising, is carefully 
preserved and in such a way that 
the inquirer will surely receive 
word of all similar properties of- 
fered for sale at a later date. Of 
course, we send all sorts of book- 
lets, stunt circulars, pamphlets, 
letters, telegrams announcing ap- 
proaching sale; in fact, there is 
no limit to our publicity plan, the 
one requirement being that every 
piece of advertising must do some 
definite work towards selling a 
property. 

“While we frequently get out 
deliberately advertising matter 
which seems to be lacking in 
beauty, we have plenty of oppor- 
tunities to show what we can do 
in the way of getting up artistic 
and pleasing advertising. In the 
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case of the Manhattan Beach es- 
tates, for which Mr. Day is sales 
agent, and which is designed as 
an all-year residential park for 
discriminating purchasers, our ad- 
vertising matter lays great stress 
on beauty of illustration and typo- 
graphical excellence. Our lay-outs 
are all made by accomplished art- 
ists and type experts, and all lit- 
erature must pass an unusually 
high standard. The effect of this 
will be seen in the fact that dur- 
ing the blizzards of January we 
were able to sell $118,000 worth 
of this suburban property, and in 
less than six months, ending Feb- 
ruary Ist, we sold more than 
$700,000 worth of lots at this de- 
velopments.” 

The business is to a remarkable 
degree the expression of Mr, 
Day’s own unique personality. He 
is a prodigious worker, of seem- 
ingly endless energy. He never 
tires or goes hungry, or seems to 
slacken his pace. He works fre- 
quently eighteen hours a day and 
never thinks of stopping to eat 
until the work in hand is ahso- 
lutely concluded. His unusual en- 
ergy is always in evidence. In 
his office it requires the services 
of three stenographers to keep up 
with the processions of ideas 
which come from him, and are 
sent on for immediate attention 
to his heads of departments. He 
keeps constantly in touch with 
each one of a force of thirty-five 
men, all trained in special phases 
of selling and developing real es- 
tate. Some idea of his activities 
as a real estate operator may be 
gained from the fact that in 1909 
he sold at auction $55,000,000 
worth of property. 

The foreign papers, Mr. Day 
believes, are frequently good me- 
diums for his advertising, inas- 
much as those born abroad have 
developed in many cases to a re- 
markable degree the habit of 
thrift. Germans particularly are 
apt to spend their savings in buy- 
ing a home, few other pecple 
having ingrained in them so deep- 
ly the land-owning and home- 
making instinct. The Jewish peo- 
p'e, also, have the real estate in- 
stinct developed to a remarkable 
degree. 
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Without 
a Rival 


A metropolitan daily and 
Sunday newspaper, which 
has for years been without 
a competitor, and which at 
the same time carries such 
a volume of paid advertising 
as to, in that respect, give it 
first place among all the 
German dailies in America, 
is a paper which no general 
advertiser can afford to 
overlook. It’s name? 


New Jersey 
Freie Zeitung 


Published 52 Years at Newark, N. J. 
put It On Your List—NOW. 




















Trade That 
Counts 


If you manufacture Cloth- 
ing, or Food Stuffs, or Drug 
Specialties, or Furniture, or 
Office Supplies, or any. of 
the hundreds of articles 
used in immense quantities 
by big German Catholic In- 
stitutions, then 


St. Joseph’s Blatt 


will bring you results out of 
all proportion to the cost of 
space. St. Joseph’s Blatt is 
a weekly visitor to German 
Catholic Hospitals, Colleges, 
Academies, Churches and 
Monasteries all over the 
country. Sell your goods to 
these Institutions, 
Published by the 


Benedictine Fathers 


Ratpa-C. Curpe, A Adv. M 
306 Goodnough Bldg., Poeane —- my 











F you will compare the pure Belfast Linen 
with the Linen Finish Strathmore Parch- 
ment, you will get a pretty good idea of 

what a really fine paper Strathmore is for 
business correspondence. If you make this 


same comparison with any other paper you 
will all the more appreciate Strathmore. 


Ask for the Strathmore Parchment Test 


Book. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “Strathmore Quality” Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 





Ii! 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 25 E. 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 











The advertisement of the Du- 
pont Powder Company marked 
No. I is rather unique in its way. 
The two white panels on the side 
have presumably some purpose, al- 
though it is difficult to determine 
at first glance just what this pur- 
pose may be. 









BLASTING GELA- 

TIN. Most powerful 
explosive manufac- 
tured. Especially 
adapted for driving, 
tunnels and sub- 
A) marine work. 




















No, 1. 


The various insignia in the cir- 
cles have also presumably some 
reason for being. The whole 
makeup of the advertisement, how- 
ever, is difficult for an outsider 
to understand and the arrange- 
ment is such that it would seem 
to be one of those forced adver- 
tisements which are put in merely 
to fill space, and in which it is at- 
tempted to introduce as much va- 
riety as possible. 

Presuming that there is a good 
business reason for introducing 
the various details, we suggest 
that the layout marked No. 2 
would bring out these points much 
more artistically and clearly, at 
the same time leaving plenty of 
space for type. 

Illustration No. 2, while it 
makes a much more impressive ad- 
vertisement than No. 1, still con- 





tains entirely too much detail to 
be at its best. 


* * * 


The advertisement of the Hud- 
son bicycle is well calculated to 
make that Ancient Mariner turn 
over in his grave. 


The artist has 














attempted to put too many pic- 
tures into one and in so doing has 
completely spoiled the efficacy of 
the advertisement so far as bi- 
cycles are concerned. 


Riding’ Qualities 


WITH the rear wheet brought close to the hanger 
IDSON Bicycle gives exciuarve nding 





It would equally well advertise 


leather breeches, straw. hats or 
hunting suits. In fact, the bicycle 
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is the least important feature of 
the illustration as it now appears. 
ee oe 


One of the good things that 
have come to our notice recently 
is the single-column advertisement 
of the 3 in 1 oil here shown. This 
brings at once to the attention of 
typewriter users the advantage of 
this oil in a way which they will 
not readily forget. 

The whole series of advertise- 
ments put out by this concern 


z 


3-in-One ts the only oll just right for 
every typewriter. It works right in to the contact 
and lubricates as good ol! should—remmves dust, 


i 


veats cust on metal surfaces in any 
No typewriter owner or operator 
3-in-One ail, Won't you try it? 
at for sample 
FREE fev 
your dealer. 
3 IN ONE OIL CO., 119 New St, New York 





would seem to be well thought out 
and above the average for the 
space which they occupy. 


— + 
DEATH OF L. H. CROWELL. 


Levi Howes Crowell, of the firm of 
Thomas Y, Crowell & Co., publishers, 
died suddenly at his home, in Bloom- 
field, last Wednesday night, of heart 
disease. 

Seren de O MET 

The Conquest Publishing Company, 
of Troy, N. Y., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000 to publish the 
Conquest Magazine, and do a general 
publishing business. The directors are: 
Charles W. Hill, Harriet B, Waters, J. 
Edward McDonald and Sarah T. Mc- 
Quide, of Troy, and Kate Landon Cass, 
of Albany. 
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Expert 
Copy Man 
Wanted 


A large concern do- 
ing a mail - order 
business with women 
desires an expert 
copyman. Require- 
ments demand _ abil- 
ity to write forceful 
form letters and cir- 
cular matter. Sam- 
ples of work re- 
quired —not copy 
that the other fellow 
wrote but your own 
material. 

If you are not at least 
30 years of age and 
experienced at writ- 
ing good copy, save 
your time and ours 


by not applying. 
A Good Position 
For the Right Man. 


Address “EXPERT 
COPYMAN,” care 
of PRINTERS’ INK, 
New York City. 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion, 


28 lines. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 














ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 








An English-Spanish monthly. Mgr. Fredericks 
Int'l Cor. Schoo! writes, “have had excellent 
results and sold three courses from my ad."" 1. 


MACLEAN BEERS, Publisher, Bex 1078, 


Havana, Cuba. Sample copy on request. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE Textice Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 
leading textie puvlication South. Circula- 
tion increased 50g past year. 








The Peach Prospectus 


To be published on best enameled book 
paper, appropriate cover design, magazine 
form (6 x 9) June Ist. Complete history of 
peach industry in Georgia for fifty years, 
with valuable data heretofore unpublished, 
and revised list of ALL growers. 6000 
copies. Exceptional chance for advertisers, 
For rates write THE PEACH PROS. 
PECTUS CO., Fort Valley, Ga. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


An Opportunity 


Certain conditions make available the business 
management and controlling interest of an estab- 
lished and widely-advertised correspondence 
school of high character, -— 7 | technical, 
legal and general subjects. Well organized, 
good list of active students, complete equipment 
and in good financial condition, Fifteen thou- 
sand cash required, but this part will be made 
easy for the right man. A rare opportunity. 
“A. P. Y.,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 








wrt you think good enough to mail a total 
stranger is what HE uses to measure YUU 
and YOUR business with; thus, first-class 
ADVERTISING MATTER=first-class_ con- 
concern; cheap, poorly gotten out stuff=doubt- 
less, second or third rate house. When corre- 

ding with a total stranger the first impression 





THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal. 


Write for rates. 





THE Caledonian, weekly, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
A clean, local family newspaper reaching 
more thinking people in northeastern Vermont 
than any other paper published. 





TH producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample cupy and rates. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








BILLPOSTING 





RED PEEL, official representative, THE 
ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
States and Canapa, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates, 





created is of VAST IMPORTANCE. There's 
a moral buried in the above statements, and its 
rave is shallow. Shall.I send you a spade? 
*‘RANCIS I. MAULE, 401 Sansom St., Phila- 
delphia. 








ENGRAVING 


KITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
f* ette St., New York, makers of half-tone- 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 











FOR SALE 





lowa Daily 
Has paid six per cent on $150,000 for six years. 
Owners wish to retire. Will make price right. 
Address ‘IOWA DAILY,” care Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 


RINTERS WANTED —We have good posi- 

tions open for competent ad. and job composi- 
tors, linotype operators, make-up men, cylinder 
and job pressmen. Free registration and special 
terms offered. Established 1898. No branch 
offices. FERNALD'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 














I 


Weert 
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ANTED-— First-class assistant advertising 

man; must be able to write copy and pre- 
pare make-ups. Must now occupy similar posi- 
tion in large department store. State age, ex- 
perience and salary expected, also enclose 
samples of work. Apply by mail to H. F. 
PARSONS, Publicity Manager, Gilchrist Co., 
Boston, Mass. 











5 500 live canvassers’ names for sale. All 
’ have bought and paid from $6.00 to 

00 cash for canvassing outfits, and most have 
ordered and paid for goods in addition. Have 
been agents for perfumes, toilet specialties and 
extracts, Suitabie for any other line. Com- 
plete list outright to one party only for $400.00; 
or $100.00 a thousand and not agree to not dupli- 
cate. Send $50.00 for sample 600 for tryout. If 
satisfactory, will give option of are on the 
balance. THE SOYER CO. OF AMERICA, 
Meadville, Pa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ANTED. To buy second-hand Caps Bros., 

Kansas City, ret press for two-color 
work. Address, ‘‘G. R. M.," care of Printers’ 
Ink publishing Co. 








PUSLISHERS—Doa't worry about your com- 
petitor’s voting contest creating a landslide 
from your list. Investigate my plan of meeting 
these contests successfully. Address THOMAS 
G. TROY, Peoria, Illinois. 





ARNING! Stop dealing in trashy ‘‘Fake"’ 

goods and add $25 weekly to your income 
with my proposition. Just what you want. 
Send stamp for particulars. You will bless the 
day you did it. Address EUGENE SULLI- 
VAN, 1612 9th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, 





ANTED. A newor a second-hand rotary 

sce t teee with two type and two bed 
cylinders. Diameter of cylinders from 9 inches 
to 9% inches. Length of cylinders not less than 
82inches. For printing and rewinding roll paper. 
Address, “G. R. M.,"” care of Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co. 








PATENTS 
= PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 

















AN EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING MAN 

desires position as advertising manager, age 
30. Is at present employed. Jf you want the 
man that writes the ads that sell ihe goods that 
make the money, address “C. P. 1.,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


OLICITOR WANTS POSITION IN CHI- 
AGO with magazine, farm paper or news- 
paper list. Have had agency experience both 
as solicitor and in the preparation of copy. 
Have a better than usual advertising knowl- 
edge. Can prove ability. At present adver- 
tismg manager of a ,000 company—salary 
$3,000. Future possibilities of more interest than 
initial remuneration. Address ‘‘ CHICAGO,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 








‘For some years I have been 


producing crack-a-jack ideas and copy for 
an A-l advertising agency. Wish to connect 
as advertising man for some large concern 
where I can look upon the job as my own, 
and regard it as my life work. Versatile, in- 
dustrious, loyal ani capable of doing the 
different A-1 references as to character and 
ability. $5,000 a year. Address ‘‘ BOX V,"’ care 
Printers’ Ink. 








EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR 


with strong record wishes position 
as Western manager of a live pub- 
lication of general circulation. 
Thoronabie acquainted among agen- 
cies and advertising men throughout 
the West. Old enough to have tact 
and judgment and young enough to 
enjoy hard work. Married, thor- 
oughly steady, and well educated. 
Best of references from well-known 
men. “EXPERIENCED,” 1502 
Tribune Building, Chicago, Ill. 

















PRESS CLIPPINGS 


M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in’ 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 














PRINTING 








POSITIONS WANTED 


DVERTISING BUSINESS GETTER — 
High-class with general knowledge Pub. 
business, and unusual versatility as executive, 
Ad-writer, and technical writer, will consider 
change. Address, ‘Box C.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR 


Vigorous, fluent, high-class writer, seeks posi- 
tion on newspaper or magazine. Address, 
“VIRILE," care of Printers’ Ink. 











UCCESSFUL advertising solicitor on one of 

the largest monthly publications in the United 
States desires to make a change. Six years 
with the company; at present time assistant 
manager in Chicago and West. Thoroughly 
acquainted with all agencies and advertisers. 
$2 years of age, married. My record in the 
advertising field is my reference. Address 
*G. Hi, 6." 1602 Tribune Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 





‘OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 


GENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 





chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, Sasectings job and 
embossing presses, etc. riginal ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 lafayette St., N. Y. 


MODERN:LANG ES 
Te HEINTZEMANN PRESS 
185 FRANKLIN Boston 
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A Roll of Honor 








having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 


wr 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 





Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


These statements are 
Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. est advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 08, 6,551, 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
§2 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is- guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 





CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Jan., 1910, sworn, 18,272. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 

Rate 1c. per lin 


Telegram only. ¢ flat, 





Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 





Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,739. 





New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1909 (sworn) 17,109 copies daily; Sunday, 18,229. 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 





New Haven, Union. Average year, 


1909, 
16,547. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 





New London, Day, ev’g. Average for 1909, 
6,736. Sells more papers than houses in city, 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Repudlican. 


Average for 1909, 
Daily, 6,661; Sunday, 7,031. 





Waterbury, Herald, average circulation for 
one year from October 1, 1908 to October 1, 
1909, 12,287. Largest circulation in the State, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Avening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1909, 36,966 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. 14,414 copies each 
issue. E. Katz, Special Agem, N. Y. 
Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. Average 12 mos. 
ending Dec., 1909, daily and Sunday, 17,403. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 





ILLINOIS 


Relwid Rebuhli. 


entitled to Roll 
Need more be said? 





, Dail 
of Honor distinction. 





Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined. 





Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $175. Average sworn circulation 
year 1909, 78,496 and all quality. Rate, 35 
cents, flat. 





Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actua 


average for 1908, 4,097; for 1909, 4,325. 











_1909, 
ity. 
lation 
1. 


1909, 


n for 
per I, 
tate, 


nday. 


each 


mos. 
403, 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 


The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT, 

§@ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy, 


WHA 


Ohicago, Record-Herald. Average 1909, daily 
net paid, 189,176; Sunday net paid, 193,881. It 
is not disputed’ that the Chicago Record-Herald 
has the largest net paid circulation of any 
two-cent newspaper in the world, morning or 
evening. 

(@™ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 


'a en Ba On Oe te Bad 7 





Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 


Peoria, Hvening Star. Circulation for 1909, 
874. 


Sterling, Hvening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122. 


INDIANA 
Evansville, Yournal-News. Average, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N. Y. 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
John A, Murray, Rep., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Dec. 
1909, 10,843, Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Hye, daily, Average 1909, 
9,180. ‘All paid in advance.” 


Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Feb.,’10, 17,057. 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1908, 12,664; Sunday, 14,781. 


Washington, Zve. Yournal. Only daily in 
county, 2,009 subscribers. All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Dail 4,670; 
4,886. E. Katz, Special Agent NY. 19%, 





KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. D. av.,'09, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. ‘‘ When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, y.u cover Central Kent’cky.”” 


Lexington, Leader. Average for 1909, evening, 
6,456, Sunday 6,899. E. Katz 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 


MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly, W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average, 1,294,488, 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1909, daily 
9,923; weekly, 27,763. 


Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly, J.W. Brackett Co. Aver. for 1908, 7,977. 


Portland, Zvening Express. Average for 1909, 
daily 15,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,506. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1909, 
76,976; Sunday, 98,436. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1909, 83,416. For Feb., 
1910, 91,094. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 
AN the News is guaranteed by ths 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Evening Transcript (@©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


teed vey 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation, 


Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 


Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,835,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,369 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


We We We We ve He 


Human Life, The Magazine About People, 
Guarantees and provesover 200,000copiesm’thly 








Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,663, 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,868. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field; 


Lynn, Evening Jtem. Daily sworn av, 1907, 
16,522; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,539. ‘I'wo cents, 
Lynn’s family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post’s 


GREATEST 
February 


AVERAGES, FEB., 1910 
The Sunday Post 
260,97 | 


Gain of 19,357 Copies 
Per Sunday over Feb., 1909 


The Daily Post 
287,734 


Gain of 34,792 Copies 
Per Day over Feb., 1909 


Balem, Lvening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,574. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Average year, 
1909, 16,775; Largest evening circulation, 


Worcester, L’Opinion Publique, daily (@@). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Feb., 1910, daily 
10,857, Sunday 11,786. Greatest circulation, 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1909, 14,279. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1909, 21,326; Jan., 1910, 21,682. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Daily average 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending 


. 31, 101,260. 

arsine ‘The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach this section 

most profitably. 
Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1909, 25,587. 
Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 54,465. A.A.A. 


CIROULATI'N winneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
“ Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

Average circulation of daily 

Tribune for four months ending 

December 31, 1909, 88,197. 

pel Average circulation of Sunday 
ing Company 7 ,ribuwe for same period, 73,121 


PRINTERS’ 





INK. 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1909 av-| ©@ 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 174,396, 
Daily average circulation for 
Feb., 1910, evening only, 
76,800. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Feb, 1910, 81,481. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 


Ink Publishing Company. It 
ee goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


MISSISSIPPI 


_ Biloxi and Gulfport, Herald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,282 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 16,118. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N.Y. cbt ‘ 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1909, 
88,832. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,088. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly, 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 143,054. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142. 


Jersey City, Yersey Journal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Avening Times. Yearly average, 
1907, 20,270; 1908, 21,826; 1909, 19,062. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Avening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,905. 


Buffalo, Comrier, morn. Average, Sunday, 86,- 
787; daily, 46,284; Angquirer, evening, 26,596. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,083; 1909, 94,307. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1909, 6,636. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,981. Only daily here. 
oo 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909. 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 





ry 
or 


i) 
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NEW YORK OITY 

Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
fo. year ending Dec. 25, 1909, 10,684. 

"s Review, monthly. W, R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 

a , weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,908 (@@). 

Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 226,000 guaranteed. 

The Tea and Coffee Traac Journal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 

The World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,569. Sunday, 460,966. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,013 ; February, 1910, 5,647. 

Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,476 

Schenectady, Star. Av. 11,266 last half 1909. 
Sheffield Special Agency, ‘Tribune Bldg., N Y. 


Syracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 


Troy, Xecord. Average circulation 
x 21,320. Only paper in city which 





has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 


Utica, Press, daily, Otto A. Meyer, publishes, 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News. Aver., 1907, 5,393; 1905, 
5,182; 1909, 7,346. Growing some. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,460. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,000, 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1909, 84,165, Feb., 1910, 
19,761 daily; Sunday, 111,604. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. Actual average, 
21,217. 


Springheld, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’! paper. ’o9, 439,467. 

Youngst , Vindicator. D'y av.,'o9, 15,338; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago, 
OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,669; for 1908, 6,669. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


id: 








Oklahoma City, Zhe Oklahoman. 30,909 
copies each issue, E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 

Portland, 7he Evening Telegram is in 

its 33d year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. Sworn aver- 

age circulation for December, 29,270. In 

purely local mercantile advertising it printed 

313 more pages in 1909 than in 1908. It printed 

179 more pages of local mercantile advertising 

in 1909 than its nearest local contemporary. Its 

circulation covers Portland and its suburbs like 
a plaster, 





Portland, The Oregonian, (@@) Feb- 

ruary omer circulation. Sundays, 

64,082 ; Daily, 43,617. For over pe 

ears the at newspaper of the 
Pacific Northwest. More circulation in Portland 
and Oregon than any other newspap-r. Also 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, Times, ev'’g d’'y. Average 1909, 7,786. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


‘Erie, Times, daily. 21,684 copies 
each issue. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Specia! Agt., NY. 


circulation: in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N, Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
12 mos., 1909, 12,467. Only evening 


paper in Johnstown. 


In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
FEBRUARY, 1910 


287,963 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 


Chicago Office, 

J. E. Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 
New York Office, 

Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 


Harrisburg, /elegrafh. Sworn aver- 
Feb., 1910, 16,775. Largest paid 














Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1908, 5,517: 1900, 5,622 (@@). 





PD SVU UY VUUYU 


Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded ali four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 

). The FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for quality than quantity. 
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Philadelphia. The Press (@©) is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

GUA Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

te fy onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

i most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Feb., 1910, 
85,054; the Sunday Press, 163,995. 


Washington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., '09, 11,543. Feb., '10, 12,294. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a. home 
aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 
20,015. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1909, 19,033—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O©). Sunday, 28,126 
(@O). Evening Bulletin, 45,991 aver- 

age 1909. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R. 1. Cir., 1909, 6,237. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Avening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 1909, 5,311. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 

GUAR age for twelve months, 1909, 


iN daily (©©) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
Pam 14,959 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,630. 





TENNESSEE 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average year, 1909: Daily, 48,978; 
Sunday, 70,179. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. < 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554; for =309, 40,086. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, 1909 average, 9,660. Only 
E! Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1909, 6,231. Examined by A. A. A. 





Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1909, 8,773. Largest city and State circulation, 
i xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,348. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


St. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184 Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, The Bee. Av. 1909,3,756; Feb., 1910, 
3,923. Largest circulation. Only evening Paper. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7he Seattle Times 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
Ea combines with its Dec. ‘09, cir. of 
AN 64,246 daily, 84 362 Sund 
TEED . , ay, rare 
quality. It is a gold mark Paper 
‘ of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In 1909 7imes beat its near. 
est competitor 2,756,064 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1 daily, 18 
Sunday, 26,155. 999) y, 18,798. 


Tacoma, News. Average for year, 1 
18,829. P ~_ 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Feb., 
1910, daily, 5,362; semi-weekly, 1,791. 


Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual avér. 
age for Jan., 1910, 5,960, 


P Milwaukee, ues Wisconsin, daily. Average 
or 12 mos. ending Dec. 31, 1909, 87,122 . 
The great Home Paper of Wisconsin. — 
Milwaukee, 7he Journal, eve., 
Ind. daily. Daily average for 
12 mos., 69,647: for Feb., 1910, 
GUAR 62,871; daily gain over Feb., 1909, 
TE Ny 3,579. Nearly 60% of Milwaukee 
— homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line. 
Supreme in its field for both 

classified and display advertising. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A. A. A 

Racine, Daily Yournal. Feb., 1910, circula- 
tion, 4,991. Examined A. A. A. 






Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec, 31, 1909, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv, 
$3.50 an inch. Y. Office, 
41 Park Row. W. C,; Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ribume. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 6,125; semi-weekly, 4,994 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Average Feb. 
og, 17,191; Feb., ’10, 19,303; daily average 
for ’o9, 18,420. H. DeClerque, United States 
Repr., Chicago and New York, 


MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily.and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Feb., 1910, 
43,235; weekly 1909, 27,060; Feb., 1910, 29,671. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates 56c. in. 


‘Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. Jan.,’to, 30,941, 
(Saturday av., 36,00@). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1908, 





daily 99,289, weekly 46,985, 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. _ 1 ‘ 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


arge volume of 




















COLORADO 

ANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 
Wri Springs Avening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 

HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Ti itiariesmencs than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

HE Avening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
To. C. (@©), carries double the number of 
Want Ads Of any other paper. Rate lc. a word, 


ILLINOIS 

HE Chicago Bxaminer with its 650,000 Sun- 
Tésy circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 
«NEARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily -News,’’ says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 

Chicago's *‘ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 





HE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


HE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Feb., 1910, amounted to 179,844 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 22,452. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
c bined, because it gives results. One centa 





MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 


Produces results in Indiana’s leading 
“Want Ad” Medium. A circulation of 
75,000 thoroughly covers the city and 
state. Publishes more classified adver- 
tising than any other paper in state. 
Rate One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 


The Indianapolis Star 














MAINE 

Y frened Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

THE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
I than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


trot tk tk 


Tae Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1909, printed a total of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; a gain of 42;557 over 1908 and 
308,023 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


te Wek ke ew 


se pr oan ee 
'N'THE Tribune is the oldes 
sr 21g “T gaecapetie daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Tridune. printed during the 
year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 
of classified advertising. Kates: 
lcent a word, cash with order ;— 
by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Ink Pub, Co. —daily or Sundsy. 





word. Minimum, lb&c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana’s best 
newspaper. ‘Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
TH Jersey City Yersey Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers ge, prompt results. 


NEW YORK 
i ies Albany Hvening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
i eS Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
THE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
T# Oklahoman, Okla. City, 36,909. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okia. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 71tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper, Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE Aberdeen Daily American—the populat 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7rtdume—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 

HE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 

of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years, One cent a word. 

HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daiiy 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want. Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





their circulation.” 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand. 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high-class and quality of 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 are distin- 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@). 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1909, 
36,966 (@@). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 

Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daily Heampater for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

TLLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper ( ), Chicago. Only “ Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

Grain Dealers Journal (@@). Chicago, the 
gtain trade's accepted medium for “‘Want"’ ads. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago ( ). Actual 
average circulation for 1906, . 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 

in city; read by best people. 
MAINE 

Lewiston Avening Journal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (@@); 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 


Worcester L' Opi Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 
MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal ( ). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
‘SP? and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark" milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 

Army and Navy Journal, ( ). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Brooklyn & (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of B: lyn. 

Century M: (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magasine. 


a 


The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801, 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York, 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of. 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
~—Printere’ ink. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. _ 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7ribune ( ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 

Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1906, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Betier 
Fruit Publishing ompany, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (@@), established 1861. ‘The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,064; Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH «o 


The paper that judici advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 
Providence YFournal (| ), &@ conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
, Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 





Goods Economist (@@), the 4 
mF. of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. pala al 

Blectric Railway Journal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal” and 
“Electric Railway Review." Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


News ee. Established 1874. 
ve beeer its Belge eaches the man who 

signs the order. Ask any of its thou 
odvertioers. Av.’ circulation over 17,000 weekly. 
Buginecring Record (@@)- The most 
sive civil engineering journal in the 


P 
. Circulation av es over 15,000 
wore MoGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





ial paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 

The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 

The Mil k "Evening iaconsin 

e Milwaukee the 

only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. py Ge 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Bvening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (@@), is backed by 64 
years of square dealing. 
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Business Going Out 

















The Toledo Cooker Company is plac- 
ing some Be ht line copy soe 
the J. Walter ompson 





Short readers are being used in a 
few small cities by the National Cigar 
Company. rank Seaman, Inc., 





Detroit office. 


The Hegan Manufacturing Company, 
Louisville, Ky., are about to inaugurate 
a preenee campaign on Wood Man- 
tles. The Leven-Nichols Advertising 
Company’s Chicago office will place the 
business. 





The Great Northern Railway is mak- 
ing 10,000-line contracts with Eastern 
per through Lord & Thomas, of 
Chicago. 


The Pehlmar Agency, New York, is 
handling the account of the Atterbury 
System (Men’s Clothing), New York. 





The New York office of R. A. Foley 
is placing business for the Monahan 
Moth Paper. 





The Batten Company. New York, is 
sending out till forbi “orders, seventy 
lines, twice a week, for the Gold Coin 
Stove Company. 


New York, is placing the business. 





Western papers are receiving 5,000- 
line contracts from the Ironmonger 
Agency, of New York, for the est 
Disinfecting Company. 


The Dr. sagt rles Flesh Food Com- 
pany, Brookl N. Y., through A. E. 

uppell, of t “ ‘same city, is using 5,000 
lines in the East. 





The mig ag) of a agy§ Hats, now 
apnearing in New ity newspa- 
pers, is being handled by Coupe & 
W slcox. 





Henry W. Peabody & Co., American 
agents for “Domes of Silence,” the 
new Invisible Caster Without Wheels, 
will shortly start an extensive national 
advertising campaign in a selected list 
of leading women’s monthly magazines 
and the leading national weeklies. The 
campaign is being planned and exe- 
cuted by Coupe ee ilcox. 











value is immense. 


TRADE JOURNAL 


ADVERTISER ; 

The ine of See 
Publicity. H. M. Post, advertising 
manager of the Western Electric 
Co., says: “The breadth and 
thoremphuess with which it covers 
its subject is a marvel to me. I 
want everyone of our branch man- 
agers to have a copy.’’ Each issue 
cl the men who 


od ths gocklenns 
men who have ceived e preblenis 
incident to developing a market 
among retailers. 


Special 





A Wealth of Advertising Information 


Every firm that advertises or expects to advertise, every 
advertising man, and every student of advertising needs these 
publications every day. Their cost is trifling — their practical 


te tered ator” Both $1.00 


dvertiser’s Handbook’’ 


Send your order to-day to 


E. N. FARKAS, Publisher, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 


ADVERTISER’S 


HAND BOOK 

Bound in cloth. Contains 167 
pages of information for adver- 
tisers. Tells how to select types 
and cuts; how to make a “layout 
in mass”; how to know exactly 
how many words will go into a 
certain space when set in any size 
of type; how to plan a layout; 
how to make a “dummy” of a 
booklet; how to buy and use cuts; 
complete information of over 600 
trade journals, and a mass of 
other valuable information. 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 


ing, postage and electros, Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 143,054 


you have any article that | 
is useful or necessary | 
to Actors, Actresses or) 








performers, and you 


WANT TO SELL IT 


advertise in the oldest and 
best Theatrical Paper in Amer- 
ica, The 


NEW YORK CLIPPER 


It wont cost much to) 


TRY IT ONCE 
After that you will always use 








it. FRANK QUEEN PUB. 00., Ltd., | 
A. J. Borig, Mgr. NEw YORE 
NOTICE 


Farmer Smith of Cedar Grove, N. J., makes 
a specialty of supplying CHILDREN’S 
STORIES. Heis the author of DADDY'S 
GOOD-NIGHT STORIES now running 
all over the U. S. 

Remember: The child of to-day is the 
reader of to-morrow. 

Write the Farmer your wants. 











“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITO 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 





World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional mews service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 610 Orchestra Bldg. 








Advertising rates furnished on ap 
application. 





The U. S. Sales Company, St. Louis 
is sending out orders direct to a few 
farm papers published in the Middle. 
West advertising musical instruments 
on the instalment plan. Twenty-eight- 
line display copy is being used in March 
numbers, 


H. W. Kastor & Sons, Chicago and 
St. Louis, have inaugurated a campaign 
in a big list of daily newspapers pub- 
lished in the Middle-West for Finley- 
Barrell & Co., Chicago. Financial copy 
measuring fifty-six lines is being ordered 
for eight insertions. 


Renewal orders for the Benjamin 
Air Rifle Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 
are going out through the St. Louis 
office of H. W. Kastor & Sons to a 
small list of high-class magazines and 


| boys’ publications. One-inch display 


copy is being used. 

The Anheuser-Busch Brewing Com- 
pany is placing orders through Will H. 
Dilg, Chicago, for the advertising of 
“Malt Nutrine.” Standard magazine 
pages are being used in magazines, high- 
grade women’s publications, and week- 
lies. Copy starts with April numbers. 

acpi isis sidaoent 


BOSTON ITEMS. 








The Boston office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company is handling a 
large appropriation in weekly and 
monthly publications for the O’Sullivan 
Rubber Company. The advertising 
covers a period of six to eight months. 





The advertising of the Simonds Saw 


| Company, Fitchburg, Mass., is being 


handled by the Boston office of the 
George Batten Company. James M. 
Sturgis of this office is handling the 
appropriation for F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 





Park & Poilard are — agricultural 
mediums through A. E. Greenleaf, of 
Wood, Putnam & Wood. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, of Massachusetts, are asking for 
rates for 120 inches from New Eng- 
land papers. 





P. F. Leland is sending out orders 
to the real estate classified departments 
of general mediums for four-line space 
to run t.f. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company is 
using large space in newspapers in a 
few large cities for the Lackawanna 
nu: -&. 














To reach the CATHOLIC GERMANS 
of St. Louis, Cincinnati and the 
entire Ohio and Mississippi Valley 
use either or both editions- of the 


Herold des Glaubens 
Circulation nearly 40,000 copies per issue 
Established 1850 
Main Office: “T EMPLE BLDG., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Reduce the nervous strain fand lessen the 
fatigue at night. There is not an intelligent 
person anywhere who does not admit that. 


For people who do things, who keep the wheels of the 
city moving, they are a buffer against the daily grind. 
They do more, they encourage walking—graceful walking— 
which is so essential to health and happiness. 

Have a pair fitted to your street shoes and you will 
want to walk. A\ll sensible people wear them. Whether 
you work with your hands or brain, or both, whether you 
stand or walk, Heels of Live Rubber will aid you. 

O'Sullivan’s are the only heels made of Live Rub- REP Sis Fame 
ber, and Live Rubber is the only material that will fill 50c 
the mission for which the rubber heel was intended 
Br Fy a 
more profit, and for that 8c. he will tell ‘ou that they be —_ Soe, 
are “just as good as O'Sullivan’s” and charge you the pee degue otha 


same—50c. 
tothe makersandget 
“*Walking, Shoes and Fcot-Fitting,”” : 2 
with the Brocklyn Brides Graphic iliserated, can be hed upon | Pair by return mail 
receipt of postal addressed to the manufactt 
O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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COUPON 
BOND 


Is the business paper for the 
business man of to-day, and it’s 


““Made in New England.” 


Our Sample Book is worth while 
asking for. 


AMERICAN WRITING 
PAPER COMPANY 


23 MAIN ST., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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We have moved our 
Boston Office to 
201 Devonshire Street 


We needed larger quarters—for we now have a copy and 
art department right on the ground—in Boston. 

There are some manufacturers and merchants who would 
find that the kind of service we give would be a great help 
to them. 


You don’t necessarily have to advertise in the magazines, 
newspapers, street cars or bill boards to qualify for such 
service. 


Any client of our Boston Office also gets the benefits which 


come from doing business with a big organization. 


White or telephone us at 201 Devonshire St—if you are 
located in New England. 


J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Adyertising 
NEW YORK: 44.60 E. 23rd St. CHICAGO: The Rookery. | 
BOSTON :: 201 Devonshire Street. CLEVELAND: Amer. Trust Bldg. 
CINCINNATI: Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. © DETROIT: Trussed Concrete Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS : 425 Odd Fellows Bldg. PHILADELPHIA : Lafayette Bldg. 
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Wide-Awake Publishers Join 


Forces to Demonstrate the 
Advantages of Their Section 
As a Field for Advertisers 


HERE’S a big idea back of the advertisement 
€ pe page 69. It is paid for by ten broad-minded 

publishers who believe that New England of- 
fers distinct advantages to the advertiser, and they 
propose to place convincing evidence of these ad- 
vantages before the readers of Printers’ INK. 
Twelve similar advertisements will appear in alter- 
nate issues. 


PRINTERS’ INK is doing its part to show the ad- 
vertising value of different sections of the country 
by means of many strong articles. It remains for 
progressive publishers in other sections to follow 
New England’s example and back up PRINTERs’ 
INK’s work with a definite, systematic campaign. 


Every newspaper that participates in such a cam- 
paign is sure to be put down as a “live one” by the 
great advertisers and will get a large share of all 
business going to that section. 


The cost to each paper is trifling compared with 
the results. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
12 West Thirty-first Street :: New York 
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